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Boston anp Worcester RariRoap.—By a 
Jetter front J. M. Fessenden, Esq., Chief Engi- 
Railroad, 
we learn that thirteen miles of the road will be 
eompleted and in use this fall—probably in Oc- 
tober. The next thirteen miles are contracted 
for, and the grading progresses rapidly ; and 
the remaining seventeen will soon be put under 
contract, and probably the whole route will be 
completed next year. The Boston and Wor- 
cester road will, in a few years, have an im- 
mense travel. This is, probably, only the com- 
mencement of a !ong line of railroad, which will 





has already commenced three very important 
and the Worcester—will push this one on, and 


are, in order to compete with New-York for a 
part of the trade of the west. With a Railroad 


constructed. as to be used in winter, Boston 
would take no trifling share of the western pro- 


saved, no changing from car to barge, and then 
to sloop or other vessel, as now. The cars 
from. the far west would continue directly 
through, and deposit their load where they 


an uncommonly favorable one, as, with a sin- 


537\| feet per mile. 


Surface than the Liverpool and Manchester, and 


That period ‘may, bys some,.be thought far, 
very far off, but.they may rest assured that it 
is not so far distant as is that of the commence- 
ment of the Erie Canal, 1817. 

The location of this road may be considered 


gle exception of less than one-eighth of a mile, 
with 1150 feet radius, there will be no less.a 
radius than about 1500 fect, and -its maximum 
inclination is only 30, and its ayerage only 12 
It is to be constructed with an 
edge rail, of a new form, with a greater bearing 


rails that will weigh 40 Ibs. to the yard, and 
the chairs 15. lbs. each, laid upon large cedar 
sleepers, placed transversely upon ruble stone, 
in longitudinal trenches of different depths, ac- 
cording as the frost penetrates the earth. 

The Report of the Chief Engineer, which 
accompanies this letter, will be found in Rail- 
road Journal, Vol. I, page 242. 





The stock of the Tonawanda Railroad, which 
is designed, we believe, to be constructed from 
Rochester, through Le Roy and Batavia, to Atti- 
ca, in Genesee county, N. Y.,was taken a few 
days since ima few hours after the books were 
opened, although when previously opened for 
the same purpose a few months-since, no stock 
was taken. 

This circumstance would be sufficient, if fur- 
ther evidence were necessary, to show the pre- 
sent feeling of capitalists relative to the impor- 
tance of Railroads. Railroad stock, in judicious 
locations, will, ere long, be equal, if not supe- 
rior, to any other investment. 


PererssurcH RattroaD.—This road has 
been completed to Blakely, and the Company’s 
cars have passed several trips through the 
entire line. The inclined plane from the de- 
pot-at Blakely to the river, (only afew hundred 
feet) is also nearly eompleted. -- Thus we see a 
Railroad in successful operation in the ‘* Old 
Dominion.” It is fair a beginning for Virginia, 
and its infiuence will be felt to the extreme 
parts of the State. It will’cause the worn out 





be of more importance to Virginia than all 









her previous public works, as it will at onte 


show them that of which they could, in no 
other way, be fully convinced, the superiority 
of railroads over canals. It is now a short road, 
but it will not long be so. It will be continued 
northward to Richmond, to Fredericksburg, 
to Washington, and by that time a road will 
have been completed from New-York to Wash. 
ington,—thus forming an entire line of railroad 
from New-York to the Roanoke river, a dis- 
tance of 450 miles, which may, aye, and will, 

within seven years, be travelled in less than 48 
hours, or two days. The Roanoke, however, 
will not be the southern termination of this 
railroad. South Carolina has done nobly, and 
will do more. She will extend her road to 
Columbia, Camden, and Cheraw. Georgia will 
not remain long an idle spectator. She is, in- 
deed, already awake. A meeting has already 
been held, with a view of devising measures to 
construct a railroad from Athens to the South 
Carvlina railroad at Augusta. North Carolina, 
too, will do her part towards continuing the 
line. Another effort has recently been made 
in North Carolina, and such men as Wini1amM 
Gaston, have come forward inaid of the cause 
and snrely suchleaders as GASTON, in a cause 
of so much importance to every landholder and 


business in the State, as that of railroads, will 


not be in want of followers. A line of rail. 
road will therefore be completed, within seven 
years from this date, from New-York to 
Athens, Georgia. There will, also, be com. 
pleted within the same period of time, more 
than 3000 miles of other railroad within the 


use, which will open to our Atlantic cities new 
sources of business and wealth, and to the in- 
|terior increased facilities for the transportation 
of produce and merchandize, and cause 8 atte 
of prosperity searce to be imagined by those 
who are only in the habit of contemplating 
events as they transpire. 


The ground was broken on the 14th inst. for 
the New-York, Providence, and Boston Rail- 








plantations and deserted mansions of lower 


prosperity and hospitality—and it will, we he- 


Virginia to be again inhabited—again the sent of||ti 











Usitate not to repeat what we. have before said, 
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pet gentlemen, who partook of a 
: ya 


vided by the Company. 


United States, in addition to what is now in 















































nsive. ESS een re 
In offering a specification to your columns, 
I intendec egister a very obvious de-! 
’ vice amon aes ful things in which 
they already abound: and I am led. to per- 
ceive it to be of some importance by the opin- 
ion of one of our most eminent Engineers, 
Maj. Wilson, as expressed in his report on 
the proposed railroad between Philadelphia 
and Baltimére, that timber is the- best mate- 
rial for our country to use at this period. 

Hence it must be important to protect or 
defend the most exposed parts of the struc- 
ture against causes of early decay—the ef- 
fects of the weather. 

The question is whether Hydraulic and 
Roman cement are pervious to water, when 
practically and skilfully applied ? 

It is not indeed a matter of quite so much 
impurtanceas the cement of the Union, 
though relating to one of its bonds, commer- 
cial roads. ; 









‘The question Mercator has raised how-| 


ever relates only to one of: my expedients, 
offered to notice in your paper of the. 6th 
July : that of surrounding the posts or piles 
when used to support a railway, at the sur- 
face of the ground and a little above and be- 
lew it, with fragments of stone cemented to- 
gether and to the post. The other relates 
to the protection of the upper surface of the 
bearing timber by a resinous coating, to fill 
cracks and keep off the rain ; and by hard- 
ening the surface under the iron-way by 
driven nails, preventing the rails from in- 
denting. the timber, and making lodgements 
for wa'er. 

The former is called in question on the 
ground that lime, hydraulic lime, and Roman 
cement, will not keep off the water, but be a 
conductor of it to the wood. 

The former I did not contemplate using. 
unless in combination with tar or pitch. He 
rests his assertion that the last mentioned ce- 
ments, commonly considered impervious, will, 
when made into balls and placed in a dish 
of water, absorb it by capillary attraction, 
and therefore transmit it to the post. 

The absorption of water by the balls of 
cement mentioned may be accounted for in 
the supposition that they do not undergo any 
pressure, and when the water contained in 
them evaporates, they are left with intersti- 
ces among the particles, which are of course 
filled with air, and which gives place to the 
‘water as high as they are immersed, and it 
is very possible they may exhibit its wetness 
higher. ' 


ut if Mercator’s discovery, that these ce-| 


ments are conductors of water, is sound, we 
must ask-him to account on some new prin- 
ciple for their preventing the passage of wa- 
ter when practically applied? If it will 
reach wood through it, why not stone, and 
why not every surface of stone in a lock 
wall? If it does not transmit water thus, there 
is no reason to suppose it will when proper- 
ly worked and applied around posts. 
. His objection to pitch was that its dura- 
_tion on a ship’s bottom does not exceed three 
months. Although I donot subscribe to this, 
were it so, it is accounted for by the ac- 


| ton to which it is in that situation subjected. 
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‘This would indeed be very absurd/ 
ve that, in. writing a. hasty reply, it 
sed rather to the spirit, than. the 
letter, of his animadversion. I certainly did| 
not intend to misrepresent him, nf return’ for 
his-courtesy in coupling common lime inortar 
and cellar air with my yery different location 
and ‘purpose. — ve iw 
He had just been speaking of pitch as last. 
ing but a short-time under water, and why ? 
because either worn off or penetrated by it. 
He then speaks of lime; water lime, and ro- 
man cement—all three'as being conductors of 
water by capillary. aftraction, And I per- 
ceive, as he says, that L coupled pitch with 
Roman cement, as being absurdly said by him 
to be conductors of water. . - 

.It is true this was an inadvertency, which 
required to be set right, but does not require 
that I should retract’ my opinion of the ab- 
surdity of attributing the opposite properties 
in Roman. cement of being a conductor, and 
yet a defence against water. Jf he had said it 
also of pitch, it would’not have been more so. 
_As to-pitch, Mercator says, (page 498, 4th 
paragraph,) ‘‘ He well knows that a coating 
of pitch is. impervious to. water.” 
Of-course he knows it is adhesive, and th 
inference is certainly very rational, that, if 
applied’ hot to the dry surface of a post, it 
would keep off water. Ailes 
And if in order to keep off the heat also, a 
cemented mass of stone surrounds it, can. it 
be correctly,denied that this part of the post 
will be defended effectually ? 
But he doubts whether pitch in this situa- 
tion would last longer than on a ship’s bottom, 
and yet itis not pervious to water. Is.it.a 
perishable material? Is it not principally car- 
bon; and is not-charcoal imperishable ? 
If lime is mixt with it, the effect is to neutra- 
lize the acid of the wood, and check the de- 
cay of the surface. I believe this part of the 
pest thus defended, instead of being the ear- 
liest, would be found the last to decay. 
It appears to me there are three-conditions 
of timber, in which their duration may be ve- 
ry long: perfect dryness—constant immer- 
sion m water—and by the effect of great 
heat (as steam) and of poison, as corrosive 
sublimate, according to late experiments in 
England, destroying the vitality of the albu- 
minous principle within. 
But all that an architect or engineer can 
do, perhaps on a large scale, is to prevent 
partial and premature decay where exposed 
to concurrent causes thereof. 
The instance of dry rot alluded-to in a ship 
at Baltimore is quite a different case, prov- 


keeping his ship’s frame cool with salt, shuts 
in with varnish the natural dampness of the 
juices of the wood, and, in a hot situation, he 
should expect premature decay, or dry rot. 

I hope, Sir, your readers will recollect that 
I proposed no permanent impossible preser- 
vation, but, by a very easy precaution, to pro 
long the duration of timber railroads perhaps 
three or four times as many years as they 
would otherwise last.. But that I do not re- 
commend timber in preference to stone, when 


the route, and the tolls that can be afforded. 


jjexpressions for him, and then calling re 


ing only that when a merchant, instead of 


at.command. Duration is of consequence, 
not only as.regardsihe cost, repairs and re. 
novation, but as relates to the interruption of, 


Another good effect of my mode of pro- 






giving way under the wheel,-will not as at 
present. oppose additional ‘resistance to the 
moving power. : 
I will only add, in conclusion, that there is 
a manifest advantage in.a fictitious signature. 
It permits a‘ writer to be unphilosophical 
without injury to the-reputation of his under. 
standing.. He may assert absurdities with- 
out responsibility. He may pervert the mean- 
ing of the writer assailed, and give him the 
trouble’ of following wherever he may please 
to lead.’ Or ifthe assailed party is absent, 
or too much engaged to reply, an unfavora- 
ble impression of his improvement may be 
unjustly made. SRR AUE hy 
I think an editor of a scientific journal 
should make this distinction: Anonymous 
disquisitions may be received, but not mark- 
ed attacks of any invention with which a 
name is associated, because in this way you 
close your columns. against those who, in their 
confidence of this degree of protection, com- 
mit their views of usefulness to your channel 
of communication with the public. 
-If a writer gives his signature, it is a proof 
ot his sincerity and good intentions: both 
parties are then on a footing, and each. will 
be responsible for his arguments and senti- 
ments, I am respectfully, yours, 

J. L. Surrivan, 





On the Construction of Curves for Arches. By 
Van De Graarr. [For the American Rail- 
road Journal. ]} 


_ There is, perhaps, in the whole art of build- 
ing, no subject which requires the exercise of 
more mathematical learning, than the construc- 
tion of arches in equilibrio. And those who 
are unacquainted with the principles of statics, 
cannot but see with surprize the great devia- 
tion from a state of equilibrium produced by a 
small variation in the curvature of an arch. 
An example of this important fact may be given 
in the curves of a common and semi-cubical 
parabola: for to equilibrate the former, an 
uniform vertical pressure is required through 
the whole length, and yet, with regard to the 
latter, an infinite pressure is required at the 
crown to produce equilibrium. So great is the 
difference in the condition of equilibrium .in 
those two curves ; and hence is shown the im. 
portance of having judicious curvatures in the 
arches of aqueducts and bridges. 

In the construction of flat arches the oval is 
usually taken as a substitute for the true el- 
lipse ; and, therefore, when such arches are 
equilibrated upon the supposition of an “ye 
tical curve, it is necessary that the oval should 
coincide very nearly with it. 

The ovals usually constructed with three cen. 
tres are without the true semi-ellipse at the 
flanks, which are the weakest points ; and they 
should, for that reason, not be used in the con. 
struction of arches, unless the span be very 
small. . However, as the use of three centres 
has the advantage of simplicity, and may do 
for small spans, I will give a method of de- 
scribing such an oval, ‘hie will meet the true 
ellipse at the flanks, and differ less from it at 
all other points, than by the method now in com- 
mon use. It is not necessary to give a-detail 
of the whole investigation. Take the rise of 
the arch as unity, and let @ denote the semi- 
transverse, R the radius of the smaller are, 
whose centre is in the transverse, R’ that of the 
greater arc, whose centre is in the conjugate 
axis. Compute the value of R from thefol- 
lowing cubic : — 


wane ft dome ft 
a*+1 : 











e know that even copper sheathing will 





tecting the surface, by forming a hard bed!) -. makes 
for the rail, is not only that the resinous de... ts A 


, a”+1 f 
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ion of the three centres will of course be 






‘Bs composing the required arch. A -refe- 
nce to the following table will save all: the 
ible of computation ; it is caleulated from 
above’ expressions, and by taking propor- 
nal parts, it will serve for any span and 
Bight which may be required : 






























R R' |j-@ R | R&R 

“$00 | 1.0000 | 1.0000-|| 1.30 | 0.8304 | 1:5652 
0.9347 | 1.1763 || 1.35 | 0.8085 } 1.6698 
B15 | 0.9057 | 1.2683 || 1.40 | 0.7879 | 1.7772 
“| 0.8788 | 1.3645 || 1.45 | 0.7685 | 1.8873 
BS | 0.8538 | 1.4635 |; 1.50 | 0.7500 | 2.0000 
)fixamrete: Let the span of anarch be 30 


ature for three centres. . Here, a= {3 = 
5; and hence 10 x .7500 = 7.5 feet, and 10 
1 2.0000 =.20 feet, are the radii required. ° 
But it is to be observed, that an oval describ- 
with three centres can have no point giving 
rue normal to the elliptical curve, excepting 
p springing points and crown ; and the same 
ng is true when five eentres are used. The 
t number of centres which can be judicious- 
used in substituting an oval for an elliptical 
h, is seven. Such an oval may have one 
in each flank giving a true normal. With 
ven centres two normals may be obtained, 
d with fifteen centres three normals can be 
d,and soon for any number. There is no 
vantage in using the intermediate numbers 
9, 13; &c. he oval usually given with 
yen céntres contains no one point having a 
normal to the elliptical curve, with the ex- 
ptions above mentioned. 
by using seven centres with a correct nor- 
in each flank; an oval will be had, which 
‘proaches so exceedingly near to the true el- 
e that it may be very safely equilibrated for 
at curve. I have investigated several methods 
determining the position of those centres, 
i the radii of curvature of the arcs. That 











Blowing : : 
Let a Sinaes the semi-transverse; 6 the semi- 
hjugate ; m the given normal, whose position 
Ould be such as the eccentricity of the oval 
l require ; p and g the corresponding co-or- 


ni-transverse ; n the sub-normal ; f the un- 
formed by the curve and the ordinate q. 


m So q oe 
tk= nX oP”, and s = nX oP. 


From known methods, the following expres- 
on for the angle f is readily obtained by tak- 


g radius unity : 
Tan. f= 2? 
q: oP 





Let e denote the complement of f ; and com- 
te the values of two angles, z and u, from 


e following equations : 
Ist. To find z, 











2ab? 
pr os _atp—m  Cos.i(ft2)__. 
a+b 2s Vida wero 
ara Cos z sin 4 sin}z 
2d. To find x, 
2b a? 
th—b—s Cos.4(e+u)_ a —b? 
sinde = sin $ u a?+6! 


bor cones Kin Cos. u 


+m+k=o. 


The formulas for the radii of curvature or 


‘FF sree are then the following : 
ois ee i ; 


hat eee 






sving obtained the values of R.and R’; the|| 


Hen; and a straight line’ passing through || 
‘bse centres will give the meeting point of-the 


and the rise 10 feet: to find the radii of| 


When an arch is to be made with a view of engineers. We give it entire, together with 
sustaining the weight of a heavy embankment, 
it presents the following problem to those who . te ; : 
direct the construction : ‘To determine an arch ||#?e not familiar with that mode of construction 
which will be equilibrated with sufficient secu-|jof railroads may be enabled to form a good idea 
rity by means of the superincumbent weight,|\of its cost, as they will undoubtedly soon hear 
and see voussoirs “may be cut normal to the 
curve without subjecting the workmen to need- . , Rn rey 
less liability toedier re a complicated man- tothe .inhabhagen: in: "Vickey; S80 Ut sae 
ner of construction.” Supposing the road-way 
to be horizontal, or nearly so, the curve of|ias well as at its extreme points. It is not say- 
strict mrmreatreer pry besa} sen will be difficult 

will, therefore, give a method) ,.-,. , 
of computing the ratio of the fare of an ellip- eton; whew a papery 2 - tA 
sis, and‘ their actual values, such that a seg-|i'Y: Within five miles of the road, has increased 
ment will coincide with the-arch of true equili-|jalteady more than the road has cost; and we 
brium very nearly ; and such a segment, being||hesitate not to say that the increased value for 
of easy 2 ste rime oN oo always 
be preferred to the semi-circle under heavy em- . , . 
th seceding for thus, much ‘of the wenbdees game period past, even if the railroad should 
usually required about such arches will be sav-||not extend beyond the limits of South Carolina ; 
ed, and a more secure equilibrium obtained. 
Let p pat 4 Fe and gq the half span of 
the required arch ;-4 the height of embankment P ag tae - 
upon the crown; r the thickness of the arch, devotion to this important work, en ste 
or length of the voussoirs; c¢ the specific|}e@sy. They who saw so clearly the importance 
gravity of the embankment; ¢’ the specific gra-||of such a work to arrest the evils which the 


The}! mode of cultivating the soil at tho South has 


h seems to be the most expeditious, is the 


hates, whose origin is at the vertex of the 


| QR=R+ at rye 
me i Sg ‘ 


a 22 


sin(f—z Z r 
|jtaken, one true normal, he Guedes into 
Te 3 cathe finak of the seguaee and then the u- 





a?-+- 62 
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In the above expressions, R denotes the ra- aie ; : 
dits of the are host centre is in the trans.||4 Scientific article upon that subject, accom. 
verse axis of the areh; and the nuimber-of de- panied: with plain. practical results, and com. 

grees in ‘this arc is: expressed by the angle =z. tmunicated to the public through the médium of 
The quantity R’is the radius of the are whose 
centre is in the conjugate axis produced if rie- 
eessary ; and the number. of degrees in that 
are is expressed by the angle 2u, The radii 
R’ and R” belong to the two ares who 
tres are in fhe given normal ‘produced 


vity of the materials composing the arch. 
following expressions for the values of the se- : i 

mi-axes of the required ellipse may then be had brought upon them, will Maray Bie ~ — 
from an investigation conducted upon received||°w they have so nearly accomplished their 
principles of statics : 
Ist. To find the semi-transverse : 


$ cBr-tp+3ch }§ 
to Ber FBch § 


+ iia = — Cus. u 


> cen- 
“be-|| Sourn Carona Ramroav.—We have fre- 
ing the smaller, and R’ the greater. The num-|iquently published accounts and descriptions of 
ber of degrees in the. first of these two ares will 
be expressed by f—z ; and the second by e—u: hich i ; 1 

This furnishes data for an easy computation of |"* WUC? 81vess Pep tae HER Ger guste he 4 pee 
ithe whole length of the arch and of each con.|tect an idea of the work as the following de- 





But an arch 





i 









1 5 Berra 

3px 5c Brtp+ach 3 ’ 
r Bertsch 

2d. To find the semi-conjugate : 


—_—_ 


os 2a — pit 








Hence is demonstrated the following 

Tueorem: An arch o given rise and span 
having to sustain in equilibrio a given superin- 
cumbent weight aks ances, | to ptr : other manner ean they do so much to promote 
[ say, an ellipsis may always be found, of which||their own interest, and at the same time that 
the required arch will be a segment ver nearly. of the community at large, as by contributing 

In the construction of aqueducts and bridges|/,,. works of easy and rapid internal communi- 


the segments of circles are frequently used for|| _. p Sogo 
arches, without any regard to their. e cation. They find that their own profits are 


Such an arch would instantly 


ee greatly enhanced in value—in proportion, in. 
the centering is removed, if it were not for the||deed, to their distance from market, and their 
adhesion of the cement and superincumbent proximity to the improvement. Under. the in- 
roperly equilibrated, 
agreeably to the above theorem, will still hav 
those advantages, and the work will, in ¢onse- 
quence, be perfectly secure. : 5 
The method of tracing such an elliptical 
ment be brah m the precedi f 
marks. Twoo our formuias, marked 1, 
to this case when three cent 
the last two when the 


seg- 


3 


that axiwis vertical. When seven centres ar 





las just mentioned will give only two of the ra- 


‘idii. The other two radii will in this case be 


different ; but the investigation is not difficult, 
and I cannot pursue that subject further in the 
present number of this Journal, 

The mathematical princi of inverted 
arches should be understood by practical men. 


this Journal, would, perhaps, be useful to those 
engaged in the construction of such va 


Lexington, Ky., August 1, 1833. 





this railroad, but nothing has hitherto reached 


scription -by Mr. Dexter, one of the resident 


his detailed account of its cost, that those who 


of the wonderful facilities which it will afford 
greatly enhanced value of property on its line, 


ing too much, and we have no fears of contra- 


five years to come will be greater than for the 


but we should be unwilling to believe that those 
who have done so much for the State, by their 


[Arst grand object, to rest easy while so much 
is yet to’be done. The South Carolina Rail- 
road will be continued into Tennessee, if not, 
also, through the northern part of Georgia into 
Alabama. There are serious natural obstruc- 
tions to encounter in passing the mountains, 
there is no doubt; but, in comparison with the 
importance to the improvement of the country 
of such a channel of communication, these dif- 
ficulties dwindle into insignificance. The great 
mass of the people are becoming enlightened 
upon the subject—they begin to see, that in no 













fluence of such a state of things there cannot 


as the Charleston and Augusta Railroad. . 
The city of Charleston has felt too sensibly 
already the beneficial influence of her Railroad 


2, ‘Steam Packets, to rest short of a free and 















country so near het, which has no 
port so convenient, or so accessible, when a 
railroad shall have been constructed over the 


“The route will probably be up the Saluda and 
then down the French Broad and the Holston 
rivers to Knoxville, or up the Savannah, Tuga- 
loo, and Turroree rivers, and down the south 
branch of the Tennessee—both of which routes 
pass through a corner of North Carolina, and 
the latter one through a corner of Georgia, also. 
_ With such an improvement as this, and others 
in various directions, which will naturally fol- 
low as a matter of course, CHARLESTON may 
- Jook forward to a degree of prosperity which 
she has never known. She may. well antici- 
pate becoming one of the most, if not the most, 
important Southern sea-port of the Union, ex. 
cept New-Orleans. In such an event, what will 
be the valueof the present work to its stovk- 
holders? If it is now, when not entirely com- 
pleted, worth 10 or 12 per cent. above par, may 
we not safely calculate upon its reaching 100 
per cent. above par in five years? 

It is true-we know very little about stock, 
but: if we had the means. of purchasing, we 
‘know of no other which we should be more 
‘ willing to hold, as their charter is, we believe, 
, perpetual, and for 35 years they have the entire 
control, or monopoly, of railroads in that sec- 
tion of the state, as well as the privilege of re- 
guiating their own charges on freight, whilst 
the rate for passengers is fixed at five cents per 
mile. : 

By a reference to page 179, volume I, of: the 
Railroad Journal, an interesting communication 
will be found from Henry N. Cruger and Hora- 
tio Allen, Esqs., relative to the construction of 
this contemplated Railroad, which terminates 
very appropriately and truly, as follows, viz.: 
“This great work will assuredly be one. day 
accomplished. Its seed is now in the ground— 
already the resources of the country are ade- 
quate to its easy maturity. The only question 
is whether we, our children, or, the stranger, 
shall reap its benefits.” da 

Genera Descriprion.—We will preface 
our description with the remark, that in the es- 
tablishment of a Railroad through a well tim. 
bered country, like that through which this 
road passes, there can be no doubt of the judi- 
cious economy of the general plan of pile con- 
struction, which has been adopted in preference 
to the expensive system of embankments which 
prevails at the north. Besides the increase in 
the first cost, the expense of keeping the em- 
bankments in repair, owing to the injuries sus- 
tained from settlings, washes, slides, derange- 
ment of culverts, &c. is unquestionably greater 
than that attending the occasional renewal of 
decayed timbers. ai 

The profile of the South Carolina Railroad, 
embracing, generally, a remarkably. uniform 
surface of country, may be compared to that of 
a continued lao ¥ sometimes resting on the 


earth, but generally elevated above the soil about 
five or six feet. . 
The road extending from the city of Charles: 
ton to qpicasing ae is 135 miles in length ; and 
the rails were laid in continued line complete, 
about the Ist of June, 26 months from the pe- 
‘ riod when the whole line ‘was located and put 
under contract. A few miles of the road, near 
, Charleston, were made, and in nse’with hand 
cars, about two years prior to this period. 
road crosses the Edisto river about 400 
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Four Hele River, 1] 
nd. Cattle Creek. The road .continues i 
course on the dividing ridge between the Edis- 
to and the branches of the Savannah, passing 
nine miles to'the north of Barnwell village, un- 
til it reaches the head of the valley of Wise’s 
Creek, a branch of Big Horse rae § Ceae. 

At this point; which is only 21 miles south of| 
Edgefield Court Howse, the road attains . its 
highest altitude of 510 feet. above. the lével at 
Charleston, and 360 «feet above. the Augusta 
bridge, 16. miles distant. One ‘hundred and 
eighty feet.of this descent to thé valley of the 
Savannah. is conquered at this point by.an in- 
clined plane;3,800 feet long, having three grades 
of ascent, the steepest of which is.one to thir- 
teen. : bie . 

From the“foot of the plane the remainder. of 
the descent is overcome in 10 miles, haying an 
average inclination of'18 feet in a mile. 

At Hamburgh two spacious depositories are 
in.course ‘of construction, of ‘brick, with. zine 
roofs, on.a. Commodious lot of six acres, gra- 
tuitously bestowed on the Company by Henry 
Shultz, Esq. - 

There is only one bridgé of importance on 
tha whole route—ihat crossing the Edisto river 
—which is 400 feet long, has a single arch over 
the main stream of 66 feet span, and cost 
$1,800. 

The road is a single track, except at the in- 
clined plane, where there is one mile of double 
road, and at’ thé turn outs and depositories 
about three miles. more. 

T vo stationary engines, which work-on the 
same crank, of about 25 horse power each, now 
erected at the head.of the inohmed plane, and 
nearly in readiness for. operation, will effect the 
passage of loaded trains and passenger cars over 
the plane at the rate of about ten miles an hour. 
| The 7th Residency, embracing the distance 

of 15 miles from the foot of. the inclined plane 
to Hamburgh, was much the most difficult and 
expensive part of the road—a more costly. plan 
of construction being frequently necessary, 
owing to the badness of the foundation and the 
height of the work. The excavation of this 
road cost nearly. $1,000 per mile; while that of 
the rest of the road will not average $300 per 
mile. The. high price.of materials was one 
great cause of the increased expense of this 
section. . 

The profile of the South Carolina Railroad is 
remarkably favorable, as the entire length of 
inclination, as great as 1 in 150, or 35 feet in.a 
mile, is but 13 miles, the occasional ascents not 
exceeding 1 in 200, or 26 feet in a mile. 

The straight lines, with the exception of the 
7th Residency, are generally uncommonly long, 
and the curves easy. There is one straight 
line 25 miles in length, and several courses of| 
from 6 to 10 miles. The first 65 miles from 

Charleston variés'in length but half a mile 
from.a puiformly straight line. 

The road. is now ironed a distance of: 100 
miles from Charieston, to which point the steam- 
engines have frequently -passed. -All the iron 
would have been on, and the road in complete 
operation, but for unexpected delay in the arri- 
val of the locomotive engines, three of which, 
contracted to be delivered in Charleston by the 
Ist of March last, have not yet arrived, The 
engines in use do not afford sufficient power to 
transport the iron for the road, and at the same 
time comply with their mail and passenger ar- 
rangements, and the public convenience. in the 
constant carriage of freight. 

‘Two of the engines now in use are built on 
an entirely novel plan, according to the instruc- 
tions of H. Allen, Esq., Chief Rca of this 
road. They are supported upon eight wheels, 
by which means the weight is diffused, and a 
more powerful engine is ootained with the same 
stress upon the road. 

- This engine, however, is more complicated 
in its construction, and more liable to deran 
ment, than a four wheeled engine, and therefore 
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When iat order, these 8, for a 
miles, detached from their train; have 
ly: attained. a ‘speed of 40 miles, and in op 
two instances of more than'’50 miles 
These engines will carry 30 tons 
besides passengers, with ease 15 miles an 
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. it on a similar plan, mage?” 
nish hatoas aupeline skill and experience. 
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at a cost of about $20 per day, including : ¢ | : 


penses of fuel, attendance, and wear an 
of engine.. The Phenix, a light engine on 


wheels, has twice run from Charleston, a #2, ~- 
tance of 72 miles, to Midway and back, in#iy 
day, a distance of 144 miles, placing it, ha’ 
fore, beyond a doubt, that the travel froma 


gusta to’Charleston can be effected in 0 
12 hours. , : 
If the engines which have so long disap 
ed us should arrive in the course of this m 
the whole road can be in use by 
of September. The 15 miles from Hamby 
tothe foot of the inclined plane, is ironed, 
used with hand cars. 
105 miles on the road. 


Derats oF Construction.—There area 


different plans of construction made use ¢ 
this road, the adoption of which was dete 
ed by the character of the soil and the hei 
the line of grade: these are, the Sleeper: 
No. 1—the Sleeper Plan No. 2—the Pile! 
struetion, and the Truss Work. - re 
Sleeper Plan No. 1.—The Sleeper ‘Plat 
1, which is a very cheap construction, arg 
well on a good clay or gravel foundation 
this construction, the rails, 6 by 10, are 
ported on transverse sills, 10 by 12, laid si 
a half feet apart; these sills are ten feet | 
of good lightwood or heart-pine, well he 


In trimming up the excavations and berm 


and preparing the side drains, enough eaf 
obtained to cover the transverse sills enti 
and afford a solid bearing to the whole Ie 
of the rail. Most of our road on this pl 
been built by contract, for $1,450 per mile 
excavation, draining, and filling in, not 1 
ed. We have about five miles of this road” 
Sleeper Plan No. 2.—This plan likew 
used in excavation, and forms an adn 
structure, preferable to the other, in being] 
liable to settling and lateral derangement. 
this case, the size of the rail and distance aj 
of the supports remain ‘the same. Thee 
into which the rails are let a depth of | 
inches, and secured by wedges, as before 
6 by 9, and 9 feet long, fastened down at 
end by a two-inch trenail to a longitudinal} 
which is firmly bedded to nearly its full 
in the ground. “a 
These longitudinal sills are pet three 
from the centre of the road, each, way, Wi 
brings them nearly ona line, under the @ 
The size never was allowed to be less 
by 9, generally well hewed in the uppet! 
lower surfaces, and blocked off on the edft 
It is better to jog the caps into the sills} 
gain in the latter, and use a wedge in prefert 
to the trenail, as the 
engenders decay. ‘ oe 
n this plan the inclined plane is built, 
the lower sills are 12 by 12—all heart of! 
best pitch pine, well hewed on all sides, and! 
ends lapped, . ~ rf 
The average cost of work on .this. cons! 
tion, is about the same with that of piling 
the same grade—from $1,800 to # 200 p 
mile. There are about 28 miles built on? 
plan in the:whole road. ad 
One considerable advantage attending 
plan of construetion is the facility of repam 


it, and renewing the decayed supporte.°% que 
other important consideration is, that UIs 
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will last longer horizontally placed than ¥ ( 


cally—as in the Pile Construction. 
ile conte oF hak anata 
ts are generally of lightwood or of the 3 
ee the nisi tree, round, with the butt end 
earth, and from 10 to 15 i 
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is soft the piles are ssonebioaks driven to 
) feet—the distance in the earth 
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governed by the descent, under 

rht, at.the last blow of the hammer. 

of the hammer used varied from 

‘Tbs. ‘The best piling machines 

95 feet in height, fixed on large wooden 

ers, with moveable ears for disconnecting 


par and prem block, at different heights, secured by 

ine on g.and nuts to the uprights.. Under a ham- 
eston. » Mt of 900 Ibs. with saien fall of 20 feet at the 
back. jp ft, blow, the pile was allowed to sink two 
ing it, gues. As the success of the road in a great 


. Lb othe soil before the eer was introduced, by 
"Hamiaeans of tongs—a kind of double spade, made 
ironed a we purpose. In hard soil this previous dig- 
now cams 18 a great saving in expense, and by allow- 

the pile to be introduced with nearly its full||’ 
ere at the end, is a material aid to its perma- 
| y. 
is del fhe piles, after being sawed off and tenanted 
he hei the true and even line of graduation estab- 
leeper Mpued. by the levels of the engineer, are con- 
Pile @ecied transversely by caps 9 feet long, 6 by 9. 

. “Giese are mortised and draw-bored on to the 
rPaes ’ 
on, arsine rails, 6 by 10, and never less than three 
dation thes, or 19} feet in length, are let into the 
0, are pS three inches, and secured by wedges dri- 
aid sixge™om the inside of the rail in each cap. About 
1 feet eo! 20 inch is taken off the inner sides of. the}; 
ell hemells by a chamfer four inches deep, to a line 
d beri Which the edges of the ironfplates are laid, 

h eaptgeecisely five feet apart across the road, in the 
‘ oni Great care is necessary that the top 
role jemmuttace of the rail be erat smooth and uni- 
3 pl sian, So as to afford the iron a solid bearing. 

. mile The confidence which the projectors and ad- 
ot ine 8 of the pile construction felt in predict-| 
road, 4es,the economy and stability of the plan, is en- 
kewl pry justiaes by the result. So far the settling 

Anil road, even in parts which have been in 
being age four years, is corifined to a few points, and 
ment gre” the introduction of a few additional sup- 
ince ser? remedies the evil. Not the slightest yield 
The ume observable in any part of the road where the 
of inng was properly attended to. 
cfore wa. + 2¢ cost of our pile construction has been 
nat ee $1900 to #3000 per mile, averaging 
dinslmmeout $2300, the bracing being extra. The 


full t 


: in, gure depended on the stability of the piles, 
jgmpetent testers, under the pay of the Compa- 
~ #compelled by their presence the faithful ex- 

tion of this important part of the work. 
bles were generally dug about 3} feet deep 


ying machines, with blocks and gearing, are 
fnished to the contractors by the company, 
an expense of about $100 for each complete. 
We have some'pile construction 15 feet in 
eight—strengthened by outside braces, sup- 
orted against short piles driven about 8 feet 
om the road on each side of the main track. 
No bracing is requisite where’ the height is 
ler 7 feet, if the soil be firm. From 7 to 10 
eet, one brace of 4 by 5 scantling between each 
ir of posts, is sufficient. Above 10 feet, two 
‘#praces between each pair of posts, placed some- 
j@vhat in the shape ofa letter X, are introduced. 
One mile of single bracing, average height, 


of Posts about $150: of double bracing, 400 


pas baad 


Truss construction——Where the bottom is 
bad, and the work over 12 feet in height, the 
uss.construction is advisable. 
A foundation must be made of piles, well 
me ven, Supporting-a large bottom sill, 12. by 
t2, which may be embanked to the top, or a 
loundation of transverse and longitudinal sills, 
firmly imbedded in a solid sand embankment, 
ay be used. This last plan we have fre- 
ently had occasion to adopt in the 7th resi- 
by. Four posts, 8 by 10, making something 
ne of an inverted W, connected at the 
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sail? PY ® cap 10 by 12, are mortised into the bot. 
hi h. ail by 12 es Aamaaen or*bents may 


ee 


er 
ex 
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be apart, when the size of the 
‘ail should be 12 by 12. Ten feet apart with 
convenient distance. The 


+ 


ion, is very variable, depending on the diffi- 
culty of the foundation, the price of materials, 
and the height ot. the wk ‘It varies from 
$6,000.to $10,000 per mile. . There is one con- 
nected piece of road. on this plan, almost half a. 
mile in length, the height of which is from 18) 
25 feet. There is, altogether, about Smiles) 
of' the truss construction. y 
The Iron.—Theiron plates used on this road, 
are 21 inches wide, } inch thick, and in length 
from 10 to 15 feet, secured to tite rails by spikes, 
5 mehes long, the heads of which fall into a 
countersink below’the level of the surface. A! 
mile of road-requires 17 tons: of this iron, cost-| 
ing something like $45 per ton landed in Char-| 
leston. Spikes cost about 9 cents per 1b. or $90! 
tothe mile. .. -* 
17 tons of. iron at $45 $765 | 
1000 lbs. of spikes at. 9 cts. 90 
Transportation fram Charleston. © 
along tlie live, on an average, 
including steamboat freight of 
20-miles ofiron to Augusta; - 


NM 


- 100 00) 
“$985 00! 


After the top surface is prepared the iron can} 
be laid on the road, and spiked down at $25 per, 
mile. Iron 3 of an inch thick, having a rect-| 
angular flange on one side, to project dowi on | 
the inner edge of the rai], about 4 inch, Would 
Hhave been greatly preferable to that used, in 
preserving a rigid uniformity of top surface, | 
and lessening lateral friction on the wheel of 
the locomotive. The use of lron of this des-| 
cription was strongly recommended by the} 
chief engineer, but was not adopted, from con-| 
siderations of economy. The increased cost! 

. ° . . . . } 
of using iron 3 of ‘an inch thick, with a flange | 
3 of an inch in thickness, would not. exceed) 
$200 ‘per mile, while it would be of incaleu-! 
lable benefit in promoting the successful run-| 
ning of the engines. 

Turn outs or passing places.—A turn out or} 
passing place, about 600 feet in length, the cen-, 
tre of which is 30 feet distant from the main) 
track, into which it curves easily, at each end, | 
is placed at every 7 milés along the round. Here, 
is the well and wood station, supplying the en-| 
gine with fuel and water. We seldom have to | 
dig more than 15 feet for water, and wood is ob-| 
tained in abundance at from $1 25 to $1 50 
per cord. Our turn outs leave the main track} 
in a curve of 772 feet radius. 

At each end of the turn out, about 20 feet of 
the railway is detached, and made to turn at! 
pleasure on vertical hinges, from the general) 
track into the sideling; and the old plan of| 
switches, always liable to derangement, is en-| 
tirely dispensed with. 

The transportation may hereafter require in- 
tervening turn outs between those already es-| 
tablished, but by this means the necessity of a! 
double road may be entirely obviated. 

Turn outs are built complete at 50 cents per) 
lineal foot—iron work not included. 

A revolving platform ‘s generally placed in) 
the centre of the turn out, by which means a, 
loaded car can be taken in a few minutes off, 
the main track, or a rectangular road, into the} 
depository. 

{XCAVATION.—The greater part of the exca-) 
vation on the South Carolina Railroad has been) 
shallow, the deepest cut not exceeding 25 feet.| 
In proportion to the depth the excavation has! 


on the top, generally changed, at from one to’ 
two feet in depth, toa very solid red and yellow 
clay. Most of this excavation was done by 
contract, at 10 cents per cubic yard, although 
the actual cost to the contractors was, perhaps, 
14 cents per yard. ’ 

The section of the cutting is 16 feet wide on 
the bottum, with slopes forming an angle of 45 
degrees with the horizon. 


funder 10 feet, the slopes will stand very well at 





as great an angle as 674 degrees with the hori- 
zon. 





been expensive—the soil, though a loose sand} 


the soil is very solid, and the cutting |) 


Tu the 16.feet on the bottom of the excava- 

tion, there is room left in each side of the road, 
which oceupies but 9 feet, for lateral drains, 
which are important auxiliaries in carrying off 
the water, and maintaining solidity of founda- 

tion. 

There. is about 500,000 cubic yards of exea- 
vation, and about 20,000 cubic? yards of em- 

bankient, in the whole line. The entire road 

could not have been embanked,; in the general 

plan of the northern roads, short of $ 3 
full 75 per cent. of which would have been ex- 
tra.over the cost of the present road, as the 
sleeper construction, which is necessary where 
the embankments are made, costs nearly as 
much ‘per mile as the average pile construc- 
tion. 

Estimate oF THE Cost.—We have no cor- 


jrect data before us.on which to base aif aceu- 
\Jrate statement of the cost, but the following will 
|be an approximate estimate + : 


135 miles of road, including all ex- 
pense of preliminary surveys, of 
’ locomotive engines, cars, deposi- 
tories, inclined plane and statio- 
nary engine, expense of engineer 
department, general superinten- 
. dence, land purchases, negroes, 
&c. all complete at $6,700 - $904,500 00. 
Of this sum, we will say, for the re- 
pository in Charleston, and land 
purchased with view to future use 
of timber, and increased value - 12,000.00 
For negro labor and mechanics 6,600 00 
For the inclined plane. with, double 
road, truss work, and 25,000 yards 
of embankment and excavation, 
and half a mile extra double road 20 000 00 
Stationary engine at inclined plane, 
and all fixtures complete - 10,000 00 
Seven locomotive engines delivered 
on the road, $6000 each - 42,000 00 
Ten freight cars, at $120 each, and 
four passenger cars at $425 each, 
to an engine, equals 2900*7  - 20,800 00 
Pile gearing and ram block and tools 
and machinery on hand 5,000 00 
Surveying, superintendence, engi- 
neer department, é&c. - 53,000 00 
Iron and spikes, $132,580—trans- 
portation of the same, $13,500 - 146,350 00 
Expense of workshops in Charics- 
ton, deducting worth of cars and 
carriages made - - - 
Excavation %45,000—embankment 
$1,800—Edisto bridge $1,800 - 
Crossing of Horse Creek $500—cul- 
verts $100—road and plantation 
bridges $2,000 
Ditches under the road. at entrance 
into fields « - 
Expense of pitching 70 miles of 
road with tar and turpentine 
Extra expenditure in making a more 
substantial road than contempla- 
ted in the original plan, by truss 
work in high grades aud bad foun- 
dations - “ 
Bracing and other extra. work 


- - 


16,000 00. 
48,600 00 


2,600 00 
1,000 00 
4,900 00 


35,000 00 
25,000 00 


500 00 
8,000 00 


6,000 00 


|| Damage sustained by avalanchefrom 


a side hill near Hamburgh - 
Draining and filling in excavations - 
Opening the tracks 200 feet wide 

through the forest, and burning 

undergrowth 
Twenty turn ouis with water sta- 

.tions, revolving pistforms, dc. 

$500. each” - : 
Depositories with rectangular tracks, 

workshops, Offices, &c. 
Repairs on the Fo of the road in 

use, equal to 40 miles for one year 


10,000 00 
11,000. 00 


at $75" - iad 2 3,000 00 
Police ondo. and expense of running 

locomotives, é&c. : 8,000 00. 
Wal otter expenses-at $3,067 8.100 

o ex at 8 oe 
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| About one-fifth part of the whole line is con-|| 
|Jstrueted in excavation, =| 


per 9 00 

















i specimens. _ te 

‘This order seems never to have been much 
_ employed in Greece before the time of the 
Roman conquest ; but this powerful people 
nployed it almost exclusively in évery part 
f their extensive empire ; and it-is accord- 
ingly in edifices constructed under their in- 
fluence, that the most perfect specimens are 
found. RS A 

Of the celebrated modern architects who 
have treated of this order, Palladio makes 
the column 9} diameters -high, one-fifth. of 
which he gives to the entablature, consisting 
of a.cornice with modillions and dentils, a 
flat frieze, and an architrave with three facie, 
divided by astragals ; the base is attic. The 
desi of Scammozzi bears a general re- 
semblance to that of Palladio, but his column 













sleep, I-was thinking of this distressed family: 
Dr. Cotteren’s experiment. darted. into my 
mind.. The-next morning | spoke of it in my 
family—my oldest son (who had witnessed 
the surprising ‘effect which-chloride of lime 
had upon the corpse of a young man who 


th and. thirtyninth division ; - therefore, 
find how: much more than one whole divi- 
sion. is indicated by the vernier, itis only ne- 
cessary to.observe where the Opposite sec- 
tions or lines on the scales coincide, which, 
in this instance, is opposite to thefourth divi- 
sion of the vernier, or sliding scale. . The 
whole quantity is therefore 38-1, =! 
-It is evident that any fractional part of a 
whole division, on a primary ‘or fixed scale, 
must bear the same proportion to an, equal 
space on the-vernier as a whole division, or 
the space occupied by the whole divisions-p 
the vernier. ~ : i‘ 
Hence, one division: of the vermier is al- 
ways equal in value to. the quotient of the 
smallest division. on the primary scale, divi- 
ded by the number of divisions gn-the vernier. 
’ ‘Thus, suppose one degree on the limb of 
a Hadley’s quadrant to be divided into three 
equal parts,-and that the attached vernier is 
divided into twenty equal parts: then one di- 












sixt¥ miles in a waggon- over a rough road in 
a new eountry, one year ago in June last,) 
was Very.urgeht for the ‘application to his 
cousin. It was procured by sending: four 
miles; my son went with it, and administer. 
ed it, watching through the- night. Neither 
of'us possessing any medical knowledge, I 
advised him to use it with caution, and at first 
there was no apparatus used. Some was 
prepared by putting a quarter of a pound in- 
to a junk bottle, filling the bottle with soft 
water, shaking it.a little, letting it stand till 
settled, pouring it into a saucer, and toa gill 
adding half as much vinegar, when it is then 
fit for use. ‘The saucer was placed near the 

























has.ten diameters in its altitude ; his enta- 
blature is one-fifth of this height ; the cor- 
nice has modillions, the architrave consists 
of three facie, divided by astragals, and the 
base is attic. Serlio, following Vitruvius, 
has given this order an lonic entablature, 
with dentils, and the same proportion of the 
capital; his column is nine diameters high, 
and has a Corinthian base. Vignola’s Co- 
rinthidn is a grand and bezutiful composition, 
chiefly imitative of the three columns. He 
makes the column ten diameters and a half 
in height ; the entablature is a fourth of that 
’ altitude; the cornice has modillions and den- 
tils, the frieze is plain, the architrave of 
three faciz, divided by mouldings, and the 
base is attic. 

Sir William Chambers has observed, that 
“the Corinthian order is proper for all build- 
ings where elegance, gaiety, and magnifi- 

- cence, are required. The ancients employed 
it in temples dedicated to Venus, Flora, Pro- 

* serpine, and the nymphs of fountains ; be- 
cause the flowers, foliage, and volutes, with 
which it is adorned, seemed well adapted to 
the delicacy and elegance of such deities.” 





‘On Tue Vernier Scate.—The method of 
dividing what is termed a vernier scale is 
founded on the difference of two approxima- 

' ting scales, one of which is moveable and the 
other fixed. 

Thus, if a given space on the limb of an 

_ instrument be divided into any number of 
equ and an equal space on an at- 
tached moveable scale be divided into one 
more part, it is evident that each of them 
will be smaller than the former, by that part 
of one division into which this attached sli- 


ag ert is divided. 
re, on shifting the attached scale 


forward, the quantity of aberration, or differ- 
ence, will diminish at each successive divi- 
“sion, till a new coincidence again takes place, 
~— the number of divisions on the sliding 

scale will mark the fractional value of the 


displacement, which will be equal to one of 
the divisions on the vernier or sliding scale. 





|jinformed me he feared his case was doubtful, 









vision on the vernier indicates one minute, 
for the third patt of a degree.is twenty mi- 
putes, which, divided by-twenty, the number 
of divisions on the vernier, quotes one minute. 


Hence, we have the following simple rule 


bed; finding no unpleasant sensations it was 
put néar to his mouth and nose, advising the 
sick man to shut. his mouth and inhale the 










A free use. was made of it all the night; the 
for ascertaining the value of one division of}liquid in a vessel was rather inconvenient, a 
any vernier, attached to a primary scale. _{/rag- was wet, he said he received it stronger 

Find the value of the smallest division on||from the. rag than any other way. \ My son 
the primary scale, and divide this value by||left him in the morning more comfortable than 
the number of divisions on the vernier, and|/he had been for several days. The use of it 
the quotient will be the value of one division|| was continued, and the sick-man’s health im- 
on the vernier of the same denomination, as||proved, to the astonishment of all who saw 
that to which the smallest on the primary||him. The above, together with the certifi- 
scale was reduced, previous to dividing by||cate, are the facts as they took place ; and 
the divisions on the vernier. the young man’s health has improved so much 


‘ ° . P in the short space of time, that he is-able to 
Chloride of Lime and Pulmonary Complaints.||transact business, and’ do»some labor every 
[From.the New-England Farmer. ] 


b and _, ||day, at the date of this communication. 

The following communication and certifi-|| { hope that a further trial will be made by 
cate annexed afford a fair promise of a spe-|lthose afflicted with disordered lungs and the - 
cific against one of the most formidable and) ;esult published, as the ingredient is so cheap, 
opie eas: the: diseases to which man-||and the application so simple and easy, and 
kind are liable. . 


it is obtainable by eve rson in every. sit- 
Mr. Eprror—lI hope you will not think me ee tae 9 Pavigag 8 a y 


; uation of life. I hope that this case may be 
guilty of flattery when I speak of the value}! published in every Journal, as there was no 
to myself and the public of your interesting|other medicine used and the effect was 80 
Journal. You publish experiments upon the/\ salutary. Yours, respectfully 
human system of gentlemen of high respecta- Jaiine Wats. 
bility, as well as essays, &c. on agriculture. Fryeburg, Me., Aug. 3, 1833. 

On reading the experiments so very interest- 


ing in pulmonary complaints by Dr. Cotteren Near pr ES matagh Spe a Pree ily 
(N. E. Farmer, Vol. XI, No. 19, page 147,) taken sick the sixth day of April, 1833, with 


in Paris, France, on patients afflicted with + Meaney 4 wars) ne. Say, ays are 
consumption, I ‘ventured to try the experi-ll i cg one tera teat abs 

were; Hes ay 3 left side, in the’ greatest extreme, which 
ment of inhaling the gaseous perfume o : 3 


a d an inflammation on my lungs, which 
chlorate of lime on a young man, a nephew we ome brag . 
to my wife, whose certificate accompanies of course, ulcerated, attended with a distress. 


this. communication, and which I took my- 
self; after his health had so improved as to 
visit me, (a ride of five miles.) He is about 
twenty-five years of age, of steady habits, 
and industrious. I visited him after he had 
been sick 5 or 6 weeks, and thought him not so 
sick as I expected to find him, although much 
reduced. I returned home in hopes I should; 
hear he was better, but every day brought 
tidings of his growing worse. A second 
physician was called, a gentleman of emi- 
nence in his profession: I saw him, who 










































had suppurated upon my lungs in such quan- 









a chair without being supported by one per- 
son, while another made my bed. I called 
a second physician, who met my former doc. 
tor; they examined. my case and considered 


the gentlemen, but my lungs were so dis. 
eased that I grew worse every day. My- 


t 
Some of my family visited him, the answer cage i Ao be sai tara Piya pie 
was he grew worse, was wasting very fast, and by my unele Walker to inhale the fume of . 
according to human view was rapidly ap- ii cijoride of lime, which’ ‘did, and received 





oo a close of life. All this time the, immediate relief. Abit the 25th of June, 

artic : bine when I was at the. lowest, some days Ph 
cpanel ag eas: last stages) ycought up more: than two quarts of ne fe ee bo 
the fame of the lime a: 


s in the, course of 24. 






ad been déad four days, and brought almost “ 


fumes through the proper orifice to the lungs. . 


ing cough, which brought up the matter that « 


tities that I was almost strangled by the dis... 
charge. I was sick nearly three months; - 
was so much reduced that I could not sit in - 


it doubtful. I followed the direction of both . 


case was now considered hopeless, My!’ 
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short apace m abated, ond I ceased 
to bring up'the matter from my lungs as I 
had es fore. I never brought up any 
but once after inhaling the lime ; my health 
improved much faster than I could expect. 
In six days I could walk~about the room ; 
the ninth I walked out of doors ; the twelfth 
I rode a mile on horseback, and now my 
health is fast improving. I made use of. no 
other kind of medicine whatever. 
Cates Warren, Jr. 
Denmark, Me., July 13, 1833. 





List of New English Patents. _ [Fiom the 
epertory of Patent Inventions. } 

Archibald Douglass, of Manchester, in the 
county of Lancaster, manufacturer, for cer- 
tain improvements on power looms, and the 
shuttles used therein—dated April 30, 1833. 

Charles Collinge, of No. 22, Bridge Road, 
Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, engineer, 
for an improvement .or improvements in the 
making or manufacture of axle-trees—dated 
May 2, 1833. : 

John Holmes, of Birmingham, i in the coun- 
ty of Warwick, engineer, for an improve- 
ment in metallic shanks for buttons—dated 
May 4, 1833. 

James Fraser, of Bevis Marks, Saint Mary 
Axe, in the city of London, engineer, for cer- 
tain. improvements in steam boilers, and in 
the arrangement of the machinery attached 
thereto, as applicable to land carriages—dated 
May 7, 1833. 

Thomas Spinney, of Cheltenham, in the 


county of Gloucester, gas engineer, of “ a// 


new combination of materials for the manu- 
facture of crucibles, melting pots, and fire 
bricks”—dated May 11, 1833. 

Louis Paul Lefort, late of Grand Couroune, 
near Rouen, France, but now residing in 
Cornhill, in the city of London, merchant, 
for certain improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for making or manufacturing lace, 
commonly called bobbin net. Communicated 
PY, a foreigner—dated May 22, 1833. 

James Noble, of Little Horton, i in the pa- 
rish of Bradford, in the West Riding of the 
county of York, worsted spinner, for a ma- 
chine for* combing wool and other fibrous ma- 
terials—dated April 25, 1833. 

Christopher Robineca, of Athlone, in the 
county of Roscommon, in Ireland, for certain 
new or improved: machinery for transferring 
caloric from aeriaform or fluid bodies to other 
bodies of the like description, and applicable 
to other useful purposes—dated May 2, 1833. 

Henry Jones and,Thomas Jones, both of| 
Marple, in the county of Chester, weavers, for 
a certain method of expanding or stretching 
cloth, and-keeping it even during the process 
of weaving, and of preserving the selvages 
thereof—dated May 4, 1833. 

William Norvell, of the town aud county 
of Newcastle-upon- Tyne, engineer, for an 
inprossrenet of the machinery now in use 
for: oe ‘strands from the yarns, and lay- 
ing ropes by such machinery, at one and the 

oe time—dated May 7, 1833, 

illiam Graham, j jr, of the city of Glas. 
gow, cotton spinner and power loom manu- 
facturer, fora self-acting temple to be used 
in the operations’ of weaving by power or 
Pacei prcignar 


—dated May 22, 8133. 





ADVOCATE. OF on 


|\domestic or other purposes. 





hand loom. Communicated by a 
Paearox Wrwe.—At = second fair of the 











Patent ‘to David Redmund, 
or 
[From the Repertory of. Patent Inven- 
tions.] © 
This invention has to do with the boiler 

only. It is portable, .and intended to suit 

any fire-place that it might be applied to in 

It consists of a 

series of chambers exposed to the action of 

heat by a corresponding sefies of flues. 

The chambers are made‘of rolled copper 
or other suitable metal. The side pieces 
are formed into semi-circular half tubes, sepa- 
rated from each other by sharp doublings of 
the metal, so as to present alternate semi-cir- 
cles and acute angles in the edge. Resting 
on the frame, it appears to be supported by 
so many arches, which» give it strength and 
solidity. These side pieces are so construct- 
led that the points of one: shall meet the cen- 
tres of the semi-circle.in the other: the ends 
of these side pieces being made to overlap 
each other from the ends of the chambers. 

The top is of rolled metal, and hollowed, 
or channelled, or fluted, as the side pieces ; 
the bottom is of cast metal and troughed out 
in. @ corresponding manner.. When two 
of these chambers are placed together, the 
semi-circular flutings form complete tubes, 
and while the chambers have direct access 
to the supply of water, and unite in a com- 
mon egress for the escape of steam, the tubes 
or. flues have a similar communication with 
the source of heat, ‘and. its ew is sim- 
ilarly promoted. 

The whole is’ fixed in a very strong case 
of. iron for the prevention of accidents, and 
the increase of heat. The patentee prefers 
a fire, the bags of which are semi-cylindrical 
tubes. 

The claim is made for the boiler as above 
described. 





[From the Albany args.) 

Deposits of THe Cuenanco Cana Funp.—Yes- 
terday was the day specified in the Comptroller’s 
advertisement, for opening the proposals for the de- 
posite of the ptborte 2 aned for the construction.of the 
Chenange canal. The following offers for the.depo. 
site were received, viz: 

From the Madison County Bank, Cazenovia, for 
either 40 or $50,000, an interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum. 

From the Broome County Bank, Binghamton, for 
$50,000, an interest at the rate of 43-4 per cent. 

From the Canal Bank of Albany, for $40,000, at 
41.2 per cent., and for $50,000, at 4 3-4 per cent. 

From the Ontario Branch Bank, Utica, for the 
whole sum, $90,000, or either sum separately, 5 per 
cent. per annum, 

‘ From the Merchants’ & Mechanics’ Bank of Troy, 


per cent. 

The terms offered by the Merchants’ & Mechanics’ 
Bank of Troy, being, for the whole sum, the most 
favorable to the interests of the fund, the Commis- 
sioners ofthe Canal Fund determined to give the de- 
posite, $90,000, to that bank. 

The deposite of the amount of the premium, $15,- 
000, obtained on the $100,000 toaned for the Che- 
nango Canal, was given a few weeks since to the 
Ontario Br. Bank, at an interest of 5 per cent. 3 an- 
num: The act for the construction of the canal, re- 


sued, should be deposited in some bank, and not 


London, |e0 
in the’ Steam Engine. || 


for $40,000, at 5 per cent., and for $50,000, at 5 3.8) 


quiring that all premiums obtained upon the stock is-|) 






inquen ealctianeents © 
wee what I have seen and 
the opinion that unless the state 
duces the Canal toll ly on 
to the sea-board ets, tee intonnal 
tion in the.Canadas will be the csauet 
very considerable portion of your w: 
to Montreal. While I was there a¢ 
at ere pee Bt Ohio, via the 
and I understood that the importation yest 
had increased, in the article of flour; over one hun. 
dred, per cent. ; and on most articles exce a fifty E 
per cent. This ought to be looked to in season, be, 
fore the trade is diverted. The present situation of ~ ? 
the canal fund, will certainly enable the + eens. : 
a large ‘reduction from the present tariff, 
Utica and Schenectady Railroad.—We eemmeingi 
the Chancellor yesterday informed the i 
both parties, that the injunction a : 
missioners, which had been pa for by bg ny 
R-. Walker, would be denied : And that at the open. 
ing of the courton Tuesday next, he should be pre.” 
pared to give his reasons at length upon most, if. ae 
all, of the questions which had been 
the argument. The election for directors will 
course be held this day, pursuant to notice.—[Albany. 
Argus of te et Seas 































































A few days since, twocars laden with! 
weighing altogether more than cpittonn w 
taken by one horse, the whole myer 
ibrar eo railroad, three miles of 
have a grade of forty feet in the mile. On on ; 4 
ordinary’ road, this weight —— have: apt Oe 
quired about sixte en horses. 
We are informed that the stockholders of the 
ae Kent Railroad assembled at on 
e 14th instant, and made choice of the follows” 
ing eeeee: ey 
Ikanah Watson, Richard Keese, Aaron: ; 
Ward, Josiah Fisk, Charles M. Watson, phe 
Comstock, Robert Gilchrist, John T 
William L. Strong, Ezra Williams, Richard P.. 
Hart, David Milligan, Oliver D. Peabody. > _ 


We understand, says the Albany Evening - 
Journal, that the following ge ‘were, * 
this day, elected Directors of the Schenoetigi: 
and Utica Railroad : 

Utica.—Alfred Munson, Nicholas Devereauxy: 
Henry Seymour. 

Herkimer.—Nathaniel S. Benton. 

Montgomery.—T. A, Stoutenburgh. — 

Schenectady.—Alonzo C. Paige. 

Albany.—John Townsend, Lewis Benedtey 
Erastus Corning, James Porter. 

Dutchess.—James Hooker. 

New- York.—John Mason, Charchill Cc. Com 
breleng. 











To the Editor of the Ame ican Railroad Journal: *: 
Sir,—Could you not, consistent with your. ’ 
arrangements, insert in your next number 
truly eloquent Address of Judge Story on 
Consecration of the Auburn Cemetery,: ae 
description of which appeared in your last Sour-_ 
nal. I file your paper, and should wish t . 
serve an effusion which does so much er , 
the Christian and accomplished scholar. By so. . 





doing, you will oblige more than Speen ™ 
One : Sunscntsun.” ee 
August 19, 1833.. ee 


We should be happy to 


ahav, 





be drawn upon, except to pay the interest upon the 
money borrowed. 


The deposite: pest yesterday to the Merchanta’ & 


Mechanics’ of-Troy, and for which an interest 
of 5 and 5 3.8 per cent, is. quarterly, is made on 
condition that the ‘is to be drawn for as the 


=o Aor) wanted for the eanereation af One Che- 
ae 4 

















request, but pagers <: 
were obliged to return it to case, eur 
of the letter ; not, hov ; 
ed it in three enh 
Mechanica” 
Te eo 


above 
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LITERARY NOT ICES. 
ous. Wonus or tHe tate Rr. Rev. 
Y sein, D. D. Bishop of the Protes. 
opal Church of N. Y. with @ Memoir of 
the, Rey, Wa. Bergan, D. D., Rector 
Church; New York, 3 vols. 8vo. N. Y. 
Stanford ¢ Co.—Although three years have 
od since death snatched from ‘the midst of us 
-whom—-to judge from. his unbroken frame of 
hdipandial mind, his incessant activity and energy, 
and his yet fresh and ardent feelinge—many years of 
meat honorable and.successful exertion in the holiest 
of Wotations, seemed sti!l in reserve,—the name of 
‘ ; Hobart i is never yet pronounced without awa. 
anew those deep. regrets, and that sense of 
individual bereavement, which ,his too early fate 
called forth’in almost every member of his congre- 
{throughout this wide-spread diocese. Though 
ip z, therefore, than originally contemplated by his 
biographer, this Memoir of the Life of Bishop Ho- 
bart, and the two accompanying volumes of his Ser- 
, are yet in time to operate upon ‘the sympathies 
th his loss excited in so remarkable a degtse. 
They will be welcome to the members of the com. 
mynion:of which he was so able and loved a chief— 
- they-should' be welcome to all, of whatever commu- 
tion, who know how-to honor truth, earnestness, 
ability, and, above all, fearlessness.in the fulfilment 
ofthe dusiesof a Soldier of the Cross. Dr. Berrian’s 
Memoir aims not to produce effect by any elaborate 
eulogy, or swelling periods. It is an honest narra- 
tive ofa life and career which could not be comme- 
‘with tinsel ornament,, without impairing 
their truth and effect; 1t is a frank. exposition of the 
character of one who was himself frank, almost to a 
feult ; who was, indeed, ever too much in earnest to 
be otherwise than frank: and we offer our'thanks to 
"the teverend author of the Memoir for thus prepar- 
ing it. He has, too, we think, in the account which 
it was indispensable for him to give, of some of the 
leading controversies in which the Bishop was en- 
gaged, acquitted himself with fairness to all parties, 
siding, as from his association and well-known opin# 
ions, it was matter of course he should do, with the 
Bishop, but not stating the less impartially. the argu- 
Tents: of his opponents, There is, however, want 
of method and arrangement in the Memoir, especi- 
ally as to the. manner_of introducing some of the 
: gorrespondence of the Bishop; whith is in- 
tefepersed without any order or connection, and 
frequently to the interruption of the course of the 
narrative. _We haye not room for many extracts, 
but we. cannot refuse. to. ourselves, and to the many 
friends of the Rey. Cornexivs R. Durrie, too 
lost to them and (o the Church, the pleasure off 
: blic a letter from him to the Bishop, which 
wef nd in the Memoir. Those who knew Mr. Duffie, 
will see in thie letter the purity, gentleness, and sin. 
cerity, whieh made up the loveliness of his character. 
‘The object of this letter is explained by its import. 
“New-York, October 10, 1821. 
“Rrour Rev. Sin—I come 'to give you notice of 


‘my desire’ topresent myself a3 a candidate for holy. 
- orders, ond of my amenergord to psn oe such pre. 


wate a iife st » at which, 4 Cave estived ig not 


antages, | T believe it has brought a due 
responsibi aos sacred office, and of 
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We pois AMERICAN ieee ithe 


thts testimony of gratitude for the happy return of 


may be eid atetiiot preveeding bron 
rit of God, I am compelled, though it be with 
appre ension and self. distrust, to allow their influ. 
ence. 

“A few years of practical acquaintance with the 


world, by showing me that fortune and the: fairest 


these 


jebintiocand: prominent, points in. his: principles” andi 
policy which ithad been) the labours: oo hie: life to 
extend, throu ugh and. evil : , and in which 
he placed Nia lory.and his pride. It neither ex. 


hibited him as he was known at home, not ashe was 
valued abroad. It was not agreeable tothe just and 
affectionate tribute which had been presented’ to him 





Prospecia were often vain and deceptive, and that 
Rien success and prosperity were less to. be desired, 
than feared for their tendency to make men forgetful 
of themselves, had forced upon me a sober, and per. 
haps a severe eatimgate of life. But that last and most; 
overwhelming of all earthly bereavements which I 
Rave recently suffered, has made me feel the uncer- 
tain tenure even of the most cherished and valued 
happiness, and by disconnecting | mein a gréat mea- 
sure from the ordinary motives to exertion, has ta- 
ken from me all inclination or ability for mere world. 
ly pursuits, 

«Tt is now not less necessary to my health and 
tranquility, than to my sense-of duty, that I should 
place before me some great and useful ubject, in the 
prosecution of which I may occupy my time and my 
thoughts; and I'am confirmed in believing the one 
which I have now in view to be that-to which, inthe 
providence of God, I am called, because in no other 
can Ibe sure of the permanent approbation of my own 
mind, or find motives sufficiently powerful to excite 
its exertions. 

“If you, Right Rev. Sir, shall approve my deci- 
sion, my former habits of study will be revived and 
pursued with a dilligence proportioned to the im. 
portante of t :eir object; and though I do nat expect 
by these means to escape from the recollections 
which depress me, yet I hope they will becoine less 
painful by -being impreved to. the same great pur- 
pose. 

“My highest wishes will be gratified, if I shall be 
able to fill up ths residue of my life in the conscien- 
.jous endeavour to incite. all within: my power to 
the love and service of. Him who has ever continued 
to me the conviction and acknowledgment of his in. 
finite wisdom and goodness ; and who has made me 
to see and to know that inthe Gospel of Jesus Christ 
there is unfailing support under all the circumstauces 
in life, as-well as abounding consolation and triumph 
er the mortal hour. 

‘*I beg you to excuse the details of motives and 
views into which this letter has extendéd, but which 
I thought necessary, to enable you to come to a pro- 
per determination upon the subject of it—With per- 
fect-respect, I am, Right Rev. Sir, your most obedi- 
ent servant, Corne.ius R. Durrte.” 


= 


We make only one more extract, and that one 
tending to.set the character of the Bishop forth in a 
point. of view, which to us. always rendered it so 
attractive—a scorn of all compromise or equivoca- 
tion; when truth and character were concerned. 

The annual Convention of. the diocese was held 
shortly after his return {from Europe.) The feelings of 
the clergy and laity from all partsof the State were in 
unison with those which prevailéd in the city,and there 
was therefore a general desire to make a public de- 
monstration of them on this interesting occasion. But 
though there were none who did not wish to unite in 


H 


the Bishop, yet there were afew who, not. agreeing 
with him in some of his opinions, and in the main 
pointe of his policy, were anxious that the resolutions 
should be so framed as merely to express their sen- 
timénts of personal attachment and respect, and their 
high sense of his usefulness, piety, and worth.— 
With a view, therefore, torender it an unanimous 
act, some of his friends, who agreed with him in all 
points, unhappily yielded to this consideration, and 
in a spirit of accommodation, as unusual as it was 
unwise, drew them up in such a vague and general 
form as deprived them.of all.the force, character, 
and value which could make them worthy of his ac- 
ceptance. The Bishop had met his clergy and peo. 
ple with & generous warmth, which was ‘most cor- 
dially reciproeated. He knew that, with very few 
exceptions, they were of one heart and one soul. He 
knew on what accounts he was particularly distin. 
guished and esteemed. Any good and amiable pre. 
late, however weak, irresolute and wavering, might 











well before it is aer 














ary: 










have received this praise, and therefore, on the day 
after the resolutions were adopted, hie rose in his 
, and in the bitterness ofa jealous and wounded 
étion rejected it with scorn. Never did I hea 
in voice, manner, or expressivn, so elo 
It was all nature, aa , and Sees: 
seme te Fee highes ca 













that ou 





on his departure, nor was it the- kind of commenda- 
tion which he coveted on his return. It was a dilu. 
ted and weakened praise, which was in .no ‘way ‘ap. 
plicable’ to one who had always stemmed the cur. 
rent of popular.opinion, and. he therefore requested 
that the resolution should be expunged from the 
minutes, 

This is the mere faint and imperfect recollectiom 
af a speech which was so bold and powerful, as to 
bow the hearts of the whole assembly a8 of one man. 
The justness and force of it were in the main univer. 
sally.felt. The particular friends of the Bishop were 
grieved at the pain which they had given him,and mor- 
tified by the error into which they had fallen. The 
resolutions were modified in such a way as to give 
them en appropriate character; and this fearless 
vindication of his fame, so far from being regarded 
as @ display of arrogance and pride, was only consid- 
ered as a proof of that elevation of mind which glo- 
ries in an honorable course, rather than in undistin- 
guishing and popular applause. 


Tue Davenrer’s Own Boox; or Practical Hints 
from a Father to a Daughter. 1 vol. Boston, Litty, 
Wart, Corman & Houpex.—We find a great many 
things i in this pretty volume to approve—none abso- 
lutely to disapprove ; but some to doubt about. We 
doubt, for instance, whether the recommendations 
which regard reading, society, and amusements, be 
not too strait-laced—whether they do not inhibit en- 
joyments which are’not morally wrong and do not 
necessarily lead to moral wrong, and without 
which it may be, that this would be but a sour and 
austere world to the young; and such a world, it 
may be humbly assumed, ‘it was not by its beneficent 
Creator intended to be. We speak with hesitation, 
for we know how difficult itis to mark the line when 
amusement ceases to be properly allowable : yet we 
speak with some confidence, too, when we say, that 
virtually to proscribe from a course of reading. for 
females, all dramatic writers, even Shakspeare, and 
from their amusement, all dancing, except with their 
own sex, and that in private, is to deprive them of 
rational and harmless sources of instruction and 
recreation, From the chapter on conversation, we 
make a long extract ; for we think it inculcates hap- 
pily the principles and the restraints which should 
goveru that inestimable privilege : 

Let me caution you to beware of talking too much. 
If you do not talk to the purpose, the less you say 
the better; but even if you do, and if withal, you 
are gifted with the beet powers of conversation, it 
will be wise for you to guard against the imputation 
of excessive loquacity,. I would not, by any. means; 
have you yield to a prudish reserve ; but I know not 
whether that were a more offensive extreme than to 
monopolize the conversation of a whole circle. You 
are to remember that as the gift of speech is com. 
mon to all, so there. are few. who are not inclined 
to use it; and it is a rare cave indeed, that you 
will meet with an individual who will feel eatis. 
fied to sit down and hear another talk’ continually, 
and have the. conversation addressed to ‘himself, 
without bearing any part in it.. But, at any rate, 
you are nevey to make yourself very conspicuous in 
conversation, without due regard to circumstances. 
If, for instance, you are among persons who are 
your superiors in age or standing in society, there 
must be strong circumstances to justify you in bear- 
ing more than.a moderate share in the conversation. 
And if you should actually take th - lead in it, oa it 
appear manifest that it is not because you are 
disposed to do so, but because it is the wish of ot ee 
that you should. If you talk out of: oo appre to’ 

our relative circumstances, even though. 
to the amusement or edification of > omg who _ 
ten, it is more than probable-tiat it will be set down 
to the score of vanity. It were far better to leave @ 
circle, wishing, from what you have actually said. 
had-said more, than’ out of ue wih 
taled eo much, 
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‘ness... You-are at liberty, indeed, 10 converse upon 
subjects on wh et you are not well informed ;. this,'} 
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stances ; for you-cannot-hope to edify any one, and 
you certainly expose yourself. Let the t be 
what it may, accustom yourself always to refi fea: 
fore you speak ; in other words, to have thoughts 
tele you utter them. You cannot look around in 
society, without: perceiving that incautious speaking 
is one of the most fruitful. sources of mischict. 
ther you are discussing a grave. subject, or talk. 
ing about the most, familiar occurrences of life, let 
it bea rule from which you never deviaie to say 
nothing .without reflection. You may easily form 
this habit, and the advantage of it will be incalcula. 
ble; or you may’ perhaps, with still greater -ease, 
form.the opposite habit, and it will not improbably 
subject you to serious evils as long as you live. 
Takecare that you never subject yourself to the 
charge of egotism, This is apt to be a consequence 
of excessive garrality; for there are few persons 
who talk a great deal, that do not find it convenient 


to magnify their own ‘importance. And let me say} 


that this is-a foible which is more likely to escape 
the observation of the person who-is subject to it 
than-almost.any other ; and yet there is perhaps no 
other which by every one else is more easily detect. 
ed; and, I may add, none» which excites more uni- 
versal diegust. Guard your lips, then,~ whenever 
you find it in your heart to make yourself the hero- 
ine of your own story. ‘Never say any thing ot 
yourself which even indirectly involves commenda- 
tion, unless under circumstancesof very rare oceur- 
rence. If you watch the operations of your heart, 
you will probably be surprised. to find how- strong is 
the propensity to bring one’s self into view, as often 
and to as great advantage as possible. Whenever 
you can illustrate any subject'on whivh you may be 
conversing by a reference to the experience of any 
one else, it is better, in-all ordinary cases, to avail 
yourself of it, than to refer even indirectly to your 
own. I have known gome persons, who have mani- 
fested a strange kind of egotism, in speaking free- 
ly and unne@essarily of their own past errors; when 
it appeared to me that genuine humility should have 
led: them to'silent repentance. You may rest assur- 
ed that it is an exceedingly difficult thing to allude 
mauch either to one’s own faults or excellencies; dif. 
ficult, I mean, without leaving an impression that i it 
ie the offspring of a foolish self-complacency ; in 
other words, without getting, and deservedly getting, 
the character of an egotist. 


Avoid even the appearance of pedantry. If you 
are conversing with persons of very limited attain. 
ments, you will make yourself far more acceptable 
as well as useful to them; by accommodating your- 
self to their capacities, than by compelling them to 
listen to what they cannot understand. I[ do not say 
that you may not in some instances make them stare 
at your supposed wisdom, and perhaps they may even 
quote you as an oracle of learning; but it is much 
more probable that even they will smile at such an 
exhibition as a contemptible weakness, With the 
intelligent and discerning, this effect certainly will 
be produced; and that whether your pretensions to 
learning are well founded or not: the simple fact 
that you aimto appear learned, that you deal. nmuch 
in allusions to the classics.or the various departments 
of science, with an evident intention to display your 
familiarity with them, will be more intolerable than 
even absolute ignorance. If you are really a profi- 
cient in acience or literature, you need have no ap.|}. 
prehension that your acquisitions will not be known 
without your making a formal proclamation of them. 
If you are only a supérficial student, and make pre- 
tensions to learning which your aequirements do not 
justify, you will inevitably have to encounter a morti- 
fying defeat ; for you may set it down that in culti- 
vated society you will pass for nothing more than you 
are really worth. My advice to you is, to acquire 
as much useful information as you can, and to use tt 
in conversation where there is manifestly occasion 
for it; but in no case whatever to volunteer a learned 
remark where there is no higher purpose to be an- 
swered than mere personal display. And never ven- 
ture on a subject, page van) with an air of confidence 
and erudition, upon which you are conscious your 
attainments are too shallow to justify it. It is an ex. 
periment always fraught with. danger; and many in. 
sanaee hive [known in which it has resulted in a 

humiliating exposure bota ot ign: raice and weak. 
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best policy. 

Let me caution you still further against a habit o: 
light conversation. I have known you females| |til 
with whom this habit had become so confirmed, that|' 
lit seemed as if they could scarcely speak but to trifle; 
and who would even choose to remain silent, rather 
than join in conversation in which their favourite pas. 
sion could not be indulged. “You cannot contract 
such a habit but at the expense of forfeiting the es- 
teém of the wise and goud, ‘of sacrificing true dig- 
nity of character, and throwing yourself into'a cur: 
rent of temptation in which there is every probabili- 
ty that you willbe irrecoverably lost. Scarcely any 
habit more than this imparts a disrelish for the socie- 
ty of all except triflers, and hardens the Heart against 
the influences of religion." Ido not wish ever: to 
seé you gloomy, or austere, or spiritless ; but as you 
value all that ie most precious in time and etermty, 
I pray you never to give yourself upto a habit of| 
levity, Avoid even the most distant approach to it; 
for it is the nature of every habit, and especially of 
this, to.make an: insidious beginning, and to grow 
strong by indulgence. If you are thrown into com: 
pany in which it is the fashion to trifle, get out of it 
as soon as possible ; and while, you are in it, have 
decision enough to let i it appear that you are not in 
your favourite element ; and if you should even have 
so much ag to express your disapprobation, and ‘to 
administer a gentle. yet — reproof, I venture 
to say, that the greatest trifler in the circle would re- 
spect you the more: for it, There is no apology to 
be made for such a habit on the ground of constitu- 
tion, education, or any thing else; and. if you yield 
to it, I must again remind you that you do it at the 
expense of character, usefulness, and happiness. 

Be careful also how you indulge in sarcasm. I 
you are constitutionally inclined to this, you will 
find there is no point in your character which needs 
to be more faithfully guarded. “There are some few 
cases in which severe irony may be employed to ad- 
vantage ; cases in which vice and error will shrink 
before it, when they will unhesitatingly confront 
every other species of opposition. But it too often 
happens that those who possess this talent use it too 
indiscriminately ; and even more frequently to con- 
found modest and retiring virtue, than to abash bold 
and insolent vice. But be assured that itis a con- 
temptible triumph.that‘is gained, when, by the force 
of sarcasm, the ‘lips of a deserving individual are 
sealed, and the countenance crimsoned with blushes. 
And there are only 2 few cases—cases in which the 
cast of character is peculiar—that will warrant the 
use of this weapon against vice itself. You may 
take it for granted, in all ordinary cases in which a 
sarcastic remark has done its office, that you have 
excited feelings of no very friendly character to- 
wards yourself. You may be flattered by the com- 
pliment which you imagine those around you are 
paying to your wit, but it were more reasonable for 
you to grieve at the reflection that you have not im 
probably lost a friend. 

In connection with sarcasm as displayed towards 
those with whom you converse, let me say a word 
in reapect to your treatment of absent characters. 
Never volunteer unnecessarily in. speaking ill of 
any body. 
stances in which it may be proper and even necessa- 
ry that you should express an unfavourable opinion 
of characters ;. that you should state facts concern. 
ing them of the most disagreeable nature. But what] 
L object to is that you should do this when circum. 
stances do not require it, and when no good will be 
likely to result from it ; for it atience indicates a bad 
disposition, and is a means by which that disposition 
will gain strength. But in no case allow yourself to 
make any unfavourable representation of a charac- 
ter, unless you have ample evidence that is accordant 
with truth, By neglecting to observe this direction, 
you may do an injury to an innocent person, which it 
will afterwards never be in your power to retrieve, 
and acquire for yoursetf the reputation of a slanderer. 
There is an idle way of discussing characters, in 
which less is usually meant than meets the ear, and 
which often seems resorted to merely for the sake 
of ei J up the time. Remember that if you allow 
yourself to join in this kind of couversation, you al. 
ways do it at the hazard of making “ms If ene. 
mies ;, for though. your re may be made with); 
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urged against the attributes, and ¢ 
jthe Deity—from the existence in the 
and physical evil, from “* the str < 
the qualities of some of the inferior al 
vices and miseries of mankind.” . Ast 
however, which no finite unde: 
hend, and much less explain, the 
hoped from the attempt to reconcile 8; 
dictions in a system vastly above ou 
a train of logical deductions, to t 
probab'e to the understanding, vhs 
rightly touched, adopts without. 
Paley’s Natural Theology, there ia no 
be said on that branch of the subject, an 
ly the author has availed himself o 


same matters, while he has fortified the la 
ture by the proofs from Revelation, Al 
is a book likely to be useful, foritis of moderate 
and is attractive, as mere reading, “by its 
mode of illustrating the main a 


Tue Ropiments or Latin Grammar 
Ruppran ; with a Complete Syste 
nexed, By Wii.1aM Burke, F nig 
of Richmond, (Va.) Richmond, 5: 
Co.—This strikes us as a good Gi mm 
larly in its prosody, which is carefully 
intelligently explained. It is in pi 
American classical instruction ‘most 
ment. We willingly infer from the 
bestowed upon this part by Mr. E 
called. for by the increasing demand for 
ledge. sag: 

Mary oF pals OR. THE. 
by the Author of ‘ Richélieu-—As. ah 
writer, Mr. James is certainly far in 
of the competitors for the mantle of 
first effort in ‘ Richelieu” was honoreds 
not, with the warm commendation of t 
ter himaelf; and his last production p 
‘Henry Masterton,’ was very. 
perusal of the first volume of ‘ Mar; 
induccs us to believe that the work w: | 
favorite as any that has preceded it fr 
hand. The style at the comme: 
an imitation of that of Scott, as 
cite a smile occasionally in the F 
story proceeds, and the writer, wart 
tions of hie fancy, he dresses nee at 
from his own mind, and’ succeeds ai 
éth all true story telléfs, so ie} 
that he forgets the narrator,.. 
eats, and drinks, as the good per ay 
the is for the time associated. 

It has often occurred to-us, that th 
of which Mr, James. has built up h 
Revolt of Ghent, o 
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@ to their gathered cry for emancipa- 

ey were still the humble instruments through 
d called unto mind, through’ centuries of 

‘and oppression. Blessed be the endeavor 
shall attempt to rescue these calumni- 
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a ies on ConstiruTionaL Berea toa 
, of this city, have now in the press 
m peony publish, in a duodecimo volume of 
0 pages, ‘ Outlines of the Constitutional 
of the United States, designed as a 

i Seetooteren 00 « Class Book for-Acade. 

1 Common Schools, and as a Manual for 

. By Wussus-A, Durer, LL, D., Presi- 

a College.” This.work was drawn 
t of + The American Lyceum,” com- 
to ‘the author in a resolution passed at 

¢ annual meeting in this city in May last, 

h time we took occasion. to notice and ex- 
ur approbation of ‘the proceeding. The mea- 
to have originated from a eun- 

on ‘on the. part of a respectable and learned 
1 of persons, chiefly engaged in the instruc- 
that the study of our political institutions 
to be rendered a branch of general education; 
“that none of the existing treatises on Constitu- 
were adapted to that purpose. President 

s applied to to prepare a work of a more 

jar character and reduced form; and was se- 

for the task, | not merely from his professional 

im and character, but from being known to 
agaged iu the regular delivery of lectures 

it in Columbia College, where Constitu- 

r a partof the studies of the senior 

e imp 3 of that study, however, in 

: d at the present moment, we conceive 

render it highly desirable that it 
s widaly diffused and circulated at an 

” From the plan of the work, of which we 

cha the opportunity of reading a part in MS., 
r price at which ‘it will, we understand, be 
‘and the clearness, method, and skill with 
s executed, we think it well calculated for 

‘for which it is designed ; which not only 

id the instruction of youth, but the. informa. 

s of all ages, who may feel the necessity 

accurate and full knowledge of the princi- 
s of the National Government than is 
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Portugal the opportunity of showing 
to the Constitutional cause. 
At Villa Real they found 30 pieces of cannon, and 
about £5,000 in money. ~ 
[From the London Times of 15th July.} 
Napier (for Captain, or Admiral, or Count, are 


By the pink ship Europe, Capt.; Maxwell, we merefinsignificant designations in comparison with bis 
have received our as files of English pee to name) has gained-a 


at and decisive victory over 
the Miguelite fleet. Seamen only can appreciate the 
merits of this action in a professional point of view - 


Among the presentations to the King at his Levee they only cah understand the difficuly of the combat— 


aijon 10th July, was that of Joseph M. Witte, delegate 


from Florida, by the Chargé @ Affaires of the 
United States, Mr. Vail. 


The most important item of intelligence i is a cgn- 
firmation of the report received bythe way of Gibral-||1hat this important victory affords the last and crown. 


they only can tell what extraordinary skill and cour- 
age were necessary to undertake the attack and ac- 
complish'the capture of ships of the line by frigates ! 
But al} can understand and all admire, in a general 
sense, the gallantry of the enterprize, and all can see 


ter, of the destruction of Dom Miguéls fleet by Ad-||ing proof of the immediate necessity of a recognition. 


miral Napier, the peitolan of which ‘will. be found of the rights of the Queen of Portugal. 


below. 


Belgian papers just received state. that the: new 
terms proposed by the King of Holland as the bases 


Probably 
{while we are still writing Napier has realized his 
ardent hope of planting-the standard of Donna Maria 
in the grand.square of Lisbon. 

‘*Fatmoutu, 13th Juty.—The steamer Birming- 


of a final arbitration are, that Belgiym shall bear*a|/ham, Captain. Béazley, arrived here last evening, 
larger proportion of the debt than was at firet sug-|/having on board M. Mendybell,. who brought: des. 


gested, and that till such ddoption he forbears to say||patches from Lag 
a word in the admisgion of the inderendence of the||London. 


os, and set off immediately for 
She brings intelligence that the squadron 


new*kingdom. In this proposal may be discerned the under the command of Admiral Napier, three trigates 


germs of a fresh crop of protocols. 


and a cevette, a brig, anda schooner, sailed from 


The Paris papers of Wednesday mention the ar-||Lagos Bay 2d inst. and the following day came-in 
rest, imthat capital, of a Polish Priest, implicated in||sight of the Migulite fleet, nine sail ;' then calm.— 


Poles have been ordered to leave Paris. 


resolution in reference to the answer of the Grand 


some political designs, and state that several other||@ breeze springing up,. bore down upon them, and 
The Cham.||after a severe action, succeeded in capturing the Ad- 
ber of Deputies of Baden have, it appears, passed a||Miral’s ship, Don John. 74 guns; the Nar Rainha, 


74; a large store ship, 52 guns ; the Princese Real, 


Duke to their address, in which they re-assert-that frigate, and a corvette, which were all carried into 


any infringement of the liberty of the press will be 
illegal. 


The Neapolitan and Sardinian governments have 


against the alteration made by the Spanish govern. 
ment in the law for regulating the succession to the 
Crown of Spain. 


The German papers give’an aecount of the recep- 
tion of the Prussian Ambassador at.the Porte, where 


he appears to have been received witli special marks 
It is stated that the Sultan expressed 


of favor. 
great admiration of the Prussian military system, 


communicated to the court of France their protest 


Lagos, where they are immediately to be refitted, 
for the service of her Majesty, Donna Maria.—- 
Officers killed,—Captain George, of the Pedro, 
Admiral’s flag ship; Captain Goblet, of the 
Donna Maria; Lieutenant Miller, marines; the Mas. 
ter of the Rainha da Portugal, and Lieutenant Wool. 
ridge; Flag Lieutenant, séverely wounded, since 
dead. Wounded,—Captain Napier, Jun., Captain 
Reeves, Lieutenant Edmonds, and Captain Vancello, 
of marines, all severely. The loss on the part of 
the Miguelites'was very great 

‘*The Tagus is blockaded: " ‘The numberof ‘troops 
which had declared for the Queen at. Algarve, is from 


and mentioned his intention of sending a number||§990 to 7000 men, and makes the force now under 


of yeung Turks to Berlin to learn the art of war,— 
Advices, from Greece in these Papers represent that 


new kingdom to be ina state of tranquillity and the 


Compte Villa Flor about 10,000.” 
On the return of the squadron with their prizes to 


people to be enthusiastically loyal to their young Lagos, be earpennne body a Admiral Na- 
King, who has fixed upon Athens as the place of||Pier with a crown tormed of laure 


his residence. 
‘The dispatches from the Marquis Palmella and 
Colonel Napier, are dated‘the 30th ult. off Lagos. 


These dispatches state, that the-expedition attempt. 
ed to land, in thé first instance, at Villa Real; this 
was on the 24th. In this attempt it was opposed by 
the garrison, which consisted of a force of about 12 
or 1400 men. On the demonstration of their opposi- 
tion, however, Captain Napier immediately drew up 
his ships in line against the batteries of the garri- 
son; and after a brief cannonading, the garrison, 
it appears, being divided in opinion, part of the 
troops fled from the town, and part declared for 
Donna Maria. After a ‘short interval, however, 
a portion of the troops who had retired from the 

arrison, returned and joined the troops of the 
Romie ; making the number of these adherents about 
600. Count Villa Flor having taken the necessary 
measures for securing the: possession of the town, 
and having left therein a sufficient number of men, 
divided the remainder of his force into two divisions. 
With one of these divisions the Count directed his 
march to the north, in pursuit of the Miguelite Go. 
vernor, Count Molellos, towards Beja, in the pro. 
vince of Alemtejo, in which province the inhabitants 
are said to be strongly in favor of the Queen. The 
inhabitants of Villa Real and its neighborhvod, vo- 
luntarily assisted them with 400 horses. 

The other division, headed by the Marquis of Pal 
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mella, marched westward, through Tavira and Faro, 

| AY and Faro they were joined by 
oe received by the inhabi-. 
were received 
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The Paris evening papers of Wednesday say that 
General Romarino had arrived near Bordeaux, with 
200 volunteers for the ‘seryice of Don Pedro, and 
equipments for 500 more. 


The agents of Miguel are very active in London. 
They have purchased four steamers—the Lord of 
the Isles, the United Kingdom, and two others—on 
his account. These are to take about 300 sailors on 
board at Plymouth and Portsmouth, and sail imme. 
diately for the Tagus. 

Letters from Madrid state, that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment have offered assistance to -MiaurL, upon 
condition of the Usurper grariting a oomprehensive 
amhesty, a constitutional charter, and eon: ae 
change in his Ministry. Such a charter as King 
Ferpinanp would stipulate for, is not very likely, 
we should imagine, to be refused: by Micuxt. 

Connected with these movements in Spain and Por. 
tugal, is that ofa French army of observation, to be 
stationed in the Pyrcnnees, in order, it is said, to 
counteract any measures which the Spanish Govern. 
ment may take inbehalf of Miguel. Marshal Clausel 
os named as tho commander of this force. 

The following sketch. of the relative positions, 


population, and resources, of the vities and country 


na Maria, may be interesting at this moment :-—, 













name, onary nearly over the whole of the 
ern coast of Spain, and included a part of Africa, 












lately taken from Don Miguel, by the forces of Don. 


The little province of Algarve, \ which formerly. .- 
constituted a part of the Moorish kingdom of — 


oe sae wants corn, from neglect of tillage, 
‘for the land is good, and produces wine, oil, raisins. 
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‘and many other fruits, of which several cargoes are 
yearly: exported; there is also a good fishery on 
the coast. Lagos, formerly the capital of this king- 
dom, isan ancient city, seated on a bay: of the same 
name, navigable by the largest ships :-it is 118 miles 
distant south by east ef London, and contains nearly 
3000 inhabitants; It isirregularly fortified, and two 
forts defend the harbor.. Tavira, the present capital 
‘of Algarve, is-a rather considerable city. It stands 
ina fertile and pleasant neighborhood, 135 miles 
south-east of Lisbon, and 58 from Lagos ; 3 it has an 
excellent harbor, and is divided by a river into the 
east and west towns. ‘There are some very old for- 
tifieations and a castle, besides two forts that defend 
the harbor. It contains 1400 houses,-and above 5000 
inhabitants. Faro is a city, with modern fortifica- 
tions and a castle. It is situated in a level country, 
on a.bay 20 miles south by west of Tavira, and haa 
a good but difficult harbor for ships not exceeding 
200 tons burden. It is the see of a bishop, and con. 
tains nearly 5000 inhabitants, who carry on a consi- 
derable trade in wine, salt, fraits, &c. °“Its low situ- 
ation renders it rather unhealthy. - It suffered much 
in the great earthquake in 1755, by which entire 
streets were converted into ruins. The jurisdiction 
of this district and city belongs to the Queen: of 
Portugal, whose ouvidir resides here, to collect her 
revenues, administer the laws, &e. All these cities 
have a sufficient numberof churches, convents, &c. 





Care pr Verns.—Capt. Marriner, of the brig Zip- 
~ porah, who left these Islands on the 23d ult, states 
seven cargoes of provisions had been received there 
from the U, States for the suffering inhabitants, and 
one.cargo of corn from Africa. 
.. Mr. Martin, a merchant at Bonavista, fciformed 
him that about 18,000 was the number that had died 
by starvation in the whole Islands‘ and not 40,000, as 
has been-stated. Mr. Martin was of opinion that if 
the rain should fall as usual this month, (Aug) they 
would do very well; otherwise, they would again 
need assistance from the United States. They are 
. Very greatful to the people of this country for their 
goodness, heretofore, towards them- 





The schr. Halcyon has arrived at New Orleans 
from Tampico, with $220,000 specie. The letters 
by this vessel are to the 16th ult., which state that 
throughout, that country remained in the same unset- 
tled state as per last advices, The troops which left 
_-Matamoras to reduce Tampico, staid a few days in 
that neighbourhood, without: making any offensive 
,movement, and afterwards took up their line of march 
. back for Matamoras. One letter says,—‘‘The ac- 
counts from Mexico by the last mail are, if any thing, 
worse than before. The government troops that 
went in pursuit.of the rebels, have been defeated, and 


Gen. St. Anna has again been obliged to take com-} 


mand of the army.” 
San Luis,. Potosi. 
a) 


SUMMARY. — 


The Cholera was raging at 














_.., The remarkable exemption of New York from 
even the ordinary. degree of summer sickness, as 
' contrasted with the melancholy scenes of last year, 
* presents a striking result. All now is bustle, activi- 
” ty, life, and movement—then stillness, melancholy, 
and apprehension reigned, almost undisturbed. In 
\ looking now at what then were scenes of desolation, 
and reverting to the yet recent past, one cannot help 
~ admiring that elasticity of spirit and enterprize, which 
rebounds at once when the pressure is removed, and 


-. repairs so immediately, or effaces, the effects or the 
‘traces of previous misfortune. 

"In every department at present business is unusual. 
ly active. There has been scarcely any summer inter. 
- val this year, hardly any intermission in the incessant 
‘: din of prosperous industry. Universally too—or so 
~ much so az hardly to render any qualification of that 
‘term necessary—the commercial operations of the 
- year are said to be fortunate ; the of business: 
v secure; and all are con , oras much 

80 as the ever réstless spirit of commeree—happily 

sestleos—w7ll porwpit j ta votaries to be. ' 


he Ya gg pau ydrond gays ; {Bees Presi 


wi ost the precision of rifle 
ial Hygeia .Hotel continues to be crowded a 
fashionable visiters. © --~ 


Another first rate ship was- added, “on Saturday,|| 
to the number of splendid vessels that our ship yards 
have furnished for the mercantile service o 
country. The launch of the “ Hark! away,” @ no- 
ble vessel of 550 tons burden, took place in 
style on Saturda: 
her builder, Mr. Jaries Beacham.—(Balt. American. 
The Eleventh Ship.—Another fine’substantial ves. 
sel has been added to our fleet of whalers. She is 
called the Hexveris, thrée years old, of 330 tons,|| ma 
and cost $17,000.. The Helvetia will bé immediate. 
ly fitted out for a three years’ cruise in the Pacific, 
under the command of Captain Cottle, the vete 
and enterprizing commander of the America, on her 
last passage.— Hudson Gaz.] 


‘The last mail brought news of the death of Jud ige 
Henderson, of the State of North Carolina, and 
many years one of the most honored and respected 
Citizens of that State. 


An Elephant, said to be the largest ever the Philad ° 
this country, has made his entree a el. 
phians, The price asked for him is $6000, and he 
measures 35 feet 3 inches in length, and is 8 feet 9 
inches high. He arrived in the brig Treaty, from 
Calcutta. 


Explosion.—We understand by a gentleman from 
Newburg, that on Saturday afternoon last, the fin. 
ishing house attached to the powder mills of D. Ro. 
gers, Esq, near Newburg, Orange county, was acci- 
dentally blown up, and one man, the only one in the 
house at the time, was instantly killed. This is, we 
believe, the fourth or fifth accident of the kind which 
has occurred at that establishment in a few yeats.— 
[Ulster Co, Echo.) 


‘Emigrating Indians —The Wabash Mercury of); 
August lst, says that on the Tuesday previous *‘ be. 
tween three and four hundred of the Pottawattamie 
Indians passed down the Grand Prairie, five miles 
west of Lafayette, on their journey to their allotted 
territory west of Mississippi.. We learn they were 
‘accompanied by Col. Pepper, the removing agent, 
and Lieutenant Montgomery, of the army, as assist- 
ant. They aré in good health, “and removing con. 
dition. 

[From the Globe.) 
OrriciaL.—The Convention between the United 
States and the King of the two Sicilies, concluded 
at Naples on the 14th of October, 1832, having been 
ratified by the two parties; the ratifications of the 
same were duly exchanged in that Capital, by Mr. 
Auguste ’Davezac, onthe part of the United States, 
and the Prince.of Cassaro, on the part of the King of 
the two Sicilies,on the 8th June, in the present year. 


The Vicksburgh, Mississippi, paper says that a 
school-master in a neighboring township, has laid 
aside Murrsy’s ** Exercises,” and placed the Acts of 
the last Legislature of Mississippi in the hands of his 
pupils, for the purpose of instructing them’ in the 
art of turning bad English and bad grammar into 
good. He. is of opinion, that the pamphlet contain- 
ing the acts, is richer in solecisms and violations of 
the rules of grammar, than any book in the language 
—except the pamphlets containing the. acts of the 
preceding nine years. ~ 

Sr. Lours, Missount, 6th Aucust.—A detachment 
of United States dragoons, under. the-command of 
Lieuts. D, Perkins and CC. Davis, arrived at this 
port on Sunday last, in the steamboat Peoria, from 
the Illinois river, and immediately proceeded to Jef-| 
ferson Barracks. They numbered seventy-one men, 
recruited at, and mostly of the city of New York. 
We understand that they ree fine looking, intelligent 
young men, of respectable trades a professions 


our} 


fine|| cept that it 
afternoon, from the navy yard Shout $3,000. as ao 
the 


jobjection to it. 


Hteach them Latin and Greek) bg 


































































































four miles from om cy 
We have not lea 


r evi I ne e 
will now put up a tav 
in which Wereliake ei 

may be properly accommodated, 
as Milk Sickness.—-'The: E 
tainga letter dated Vincennes ana) 
me the following is oo he Soe # 
“oe t £ - 
was cautioned by an elderly lady ag cu 
milk, Satter aula on my wayo nes. 
reason for her caution, she 
sickness. was common in this. rg 
- before, but knew little of . 

at very.many deaths Ni 
dreadful malady.. There is ao 
as to the cause that produces: bas tig 
ion is, that it is occasioned by. the 
arsenic in the low ground and- 
ularly near the Wabash river, and tt 
(yet unknown) imbibes the poison, 4 n 
by cattle, causes them: to ~ stay 
within a few hours, If cows ae ma ) 
ed, or butter that is made inn 
as sure death to those who wu 
it is to the animal that eats the weed. | 
taken to bury such cattle as die with 
&c., eat their flesh, they share toon 
operates upon them as vio 
that was first affected with #. bi 
in this State, runs the victim for 
heat his blood, and if it has bears 
at once’ on stopping quiver | 
it is considered safe to 
form test even when beef cattle s 
ing ate the weed. Indiana is not 
fortune : there have. been po 
of Ohio and south of St. Louis, : 
western States. I have seen 
fortable buildings and i 
doned, and their owners f 
avoid the dreadful oe : 
never seen any section country su 
the land adjoining the” Wabash, - 
ours, &c.* *~ 


(For rue New Yor A 
Mr. Editor—In viewing prez’ 
of War, the Delaware, it ¢ 
suggestions : . 
A Nationa Marint st ~ 
upon one of the small Islands in 
instance upon Great Barn island, oF a 
ble and convenient. ° 
All boys in Alms or Poor ho 
and prowling about the streets: 
sertion by neglect of wort 
tute, such should be the 
School, Thus would one of ihe g 
society be converted into 4 means‘ 
B. aes — be a blue ‘je 
e education, to make 
valuable sailors (not to make Captain 


eters td 


men. 

After passing examination 
what Captain would not covet s 
and passed by the N: 
up in the American Marine & 
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in the city from whence they came; and must add 
respectability to the army, and reflect credit upon the 
officers commanding. 


performing the trip spay New 
Chicago, to this ci A Riedy nom their = 


The detachment was about Se ygdag tors Je in |/this 





tination in good i et ukeaeiing the unfayor. 
able time at which they travelled. The result of the 
trip a 











certificate for employment a , 
A small sloop might be the s 
us parts and duties lessons. 
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n intense experiment 
of assisting the es « 
c e- 


Sti eetiduiaif Mr. Weeks, the 
I, and consists of a broad sheet 
loop-holes at the border, 


led kindness of. heart, made hie company acceptable 


jeatue aad stat as ac 
r to “that of. Elpiinutsne. He shiuaded-in 
edote ; his ‘gaiety of nature and untestrain. 


to the most fastidious ; nor did we ever meet.with 
a man, who, like him, could pass so readily'from 
ithe comic to the serious—could smooth his brow in 
the midst of.the most joyous laughter, and give 
wholesome counsel and solemn advice. ~~ 

~ He was known and beloved from the centre of Pér- 
sia to the frontiers of the Birman Empire ; he spoke 
the language of t he East with fluency, and was inti- 
mate with the natures and social manners of all the 





> of persons j in attendance in‘ the 






















































































2s also numerous police 

» anda considerable 
ic and other persons were present.| 
: by the assistance of the 


oy pra 


ienmgeens of. police, and several 
ped several times from the roof and 
house, and alighted in perfect 
1 magistrates and other distinguished 
he proceedings, and seemed con. 
every means of rescuing the inmates 
s, when on fire, from the-risk- of perishing 
is simple canvas shéet is most ef- 
‘portable, and the most certain of 
s an effectual life preserver. 
ee © (Roni the Globe.| 
~The Convention between the United 
- of the two Sicilies, concluded 
of October, 1832, having been 
jarties ; the ratification of the 
{ inged in that Capital, by Mr. 
Davezac, on the part of the United States, 
s of Cassaro, on the: part of the King of 
on the 8th, of June, in the present 
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~Was about twenty-five days in 
he trip from New York, via Buffalo and 
city; and have reached their des- 
ood health, notwithstanding the unfavor- 
which they travelled. The result of the 
&@ practical. argument in favor of the route, 
t ous for the transportation of 
ferable for emigrants destined 
Republican. 1 


ning penny ins‘ant, one of the pow- 
umneytown, Montgomery County Pa. 
, by which a Mr. J. Shuler, one of 

d there, ss hia life. He has left 
“and a widow, whose only suppo 








—lIt i. with much pain we state 
d after ‘a short but severe 


The foreman and firemen of|| 


cet iceme -passengers, a young mani 


ees sudden and disastrous 8% 


tribes of the East. . His literary worké will continue 
his. memory with honour among us: his History of| 
Central India ; his Political History of the East; ‘his 
Persian Sketches ; his: Account of John Le den; and 
lastly, his Life of Lord Clive, unpublished, but com- 
pleted to the last chapter, are works that cannot soon 
die ; they show a skilful scholar, a shrewd biogra- 
pher, and an accurate ‘and eloquent historian, The 
close of his life may be reckoned unfortunate. Re- 
lying on the influence of his talents, the good deeds 
he had done, and, moreover, on his right of birth, he 
offered himself as a - member of’ the, Dumfries Bor- 
oughs, and was rejected. 

The last time we saw Sir John was at the Abbots- 
ford subscription meeting: he looked pale and exhaust. 
ed—we still think we hear him saying, ‘* And should 
all our endeayors fail—and they surely cannot—it will 
be a consolation to think, that when on some distant 
day my son passes along’ the Tweed, and Abbetsford 
in ruins, he can truly‘say, ‘My father tried to save 
you from destruction, but was not seconded by - his 


told us of Lord Clive: 

«« When Clive was a young man a friend called on 
him one day, and found him.sitting with books anda 
pistol on the table. ‘Take that pistol,’ said Clive to 
his visiter, ‘and fire it out of the window :’ he did so 
at once; before the smoke subsided,and while the room 
rung with the report, Clive sprang to his feet, exclaim. 
ing, ‘God has something for me todo yet—I snapped 
that pistol twice at my head before you came in—yet it 
did not go off—-God has work for me yet.’” We hope 


Ya full and ample memoir will be written of this dis- 


tinguished man. 


LA BELLA CENCI. 

Among: the pictures which adorn the Palazzo Co. 
lonna at Rome, there is one that might move the 
heart ofa stone. ‘The contrast of youth and loveli- 
ness it presents with the abandonment of grief, of all 
earthly hope, is so affecting, that hot tears have pour- 
ed from many an eye, while gazing on the settled 
sorrow, the prophetic melancholy of this early victim 


jof crime. 


It is the portrait of the beautiful but ill-fated Bea. 
trice Cenci, whose misfortune the pencil of Guido 
Reni has immortalize- ;—of her who, young, beauti- 
ful, and noble, became criminal through virtue, and 
who thought to escape dishonor through parricide.— 
So angelic is the countenance, the spectator credits 
with reluctance that.so sweet, so expressive a face, 
so gentle a form, harbored a. soul that, with cool 
premeditation, c- uld imbrue her hands in ‘her father’s 
bleod, But, of such a father! to whose crimes it 
is difficult to give a name; they were such at which 
humanity shudders ; such as a fiend incarnate might 
have rejoiced to have: perpetrated! The brutal in. 
sults, the diabolical suffering, of which he made his 
innocunt children the victims, were not the worst— 
he was a man who had exhausted the whole cata. 
logue of human enormity. And it was his daughter 
who, in the silent midnight, when even the iron hearts 
of the ruffians:she had hired relented, seized the 
avengin dagger from their nerveless arm, and, by 
a display of dauntlees energy, determined their wa- 
vering resolution. 

The parricide of the Centi fataily i is one of the 
deepest taagedies in the page of history. 1: happen- 
ed in the 16th century, under tha Pontifi-ate of Cle. 
ment VIlIth, and is one of the bloody catastrophies 
which, in the lapse of ages, is enshrined among the 
most marvellous of popular traditions. Fora length 
‘of time this event was enshrouded in the deepest 
mystery ; the only real evidence of the crime of this 
young creature was the admirable picture of Guido, 
who has represented her at the very moment she 
was going toexecution. [t appears that Guido.struck 
with her traneceudant beauty, solicited Clement the 








VIlith to grant her a short respite. of which he pro- 





































od at a Botoe Sone we 


’ s||fited to enter her dungeon and take her portrait, with 


view of making it serve as a model for a Virgin he 
| was then painting for the chapel of the Vatican 
of the crime which led to’ the tri- 


country.” Nor shall we soon forget the anecdote | he} 


|| Holy Wounds ; 


“ant wenaiaet ¢ ‘the deteiin bed come’ ‘down, disfigured 
by two. hundred - popular traditior, when the 
learned Abbe Maio, librarian of the Vatican, whose 
erudite researches have rendered such eminent ser- 
vice to the republic of letters, discovered among the 
manuscripts of the 16th century, the History of the 
Cenci Family (‘ Istoria della Famiglia Cenci.’). We 
shall ventitre to offer to our readers.a few fragments - 
of this curious -MS, which, in the most affecting and 
simple manner, traces the rincipal episodes of 
me: crime, the trial, and the execution of the orim- 
inals. 

**Man dies as, he haa lived: if the vengeance of 
heaven be slow in its’ operation, it is only to strike 
the surer. A’ splendid proof of this truth is effor. 
ded’by Francesco Cenci, a noble Roman, whose scan. 
dalous and criminal mode of lite led to his own tragi- 
cal end, and that of his whole family. 

“He was a stranger to no vice--he had accum- 
ulated crime upon crime, and even attempted to vio. 
late the honor of his second daughter, Beatrice.-- 
She long resisted his solicitations with courage ; but, 
reduted at least to dispair ‘by an accumulation of 
unheard of barbarities, she resolved to rid herself 
of her father. This beautifal creature, who if born 
under happier suspiees, would have been the model 
ut her sex, no longer breathed but for blood and ven. 
geance. 

**It was onthe 9th of September, 1598, that these 
two ladies—Beatrice, and’ Lucretia, her mother-in. 
law—administered to Francesco a soporific portion, 
that presently plunged him into a profound slumber. 
At midnight, two assassins were secretely introduced 
into Francesco's chamber, while the’ladies awaited 
the event in adjoining an apartment. Suddenly they 
saw, issuing from the victim’s chamber, the two ruf- 
fians, pale and -disconcerted, who told them that 
pity had withered their arms, aud that they could not 
immolate the old man’as he slept. ‘* Wretches! 
exclaimed Beatrice, ‘ you' are then brave but in 
words—cowards as youare! Itis. I alone who will 
undertake to rid the earth of this monster. Follow 
me! she added, drawing a poniard from her bosom ; 
‘but 1 swear to you, that the same blow shall make 
you bear him company,’ 

‘This threat tefrified the two assassins: accompa. 
nied by Lucretia and Beatrice, they rushed once 
more into Francesco’s chamber and murdered him. 

‘* But God willed not that a parricide should go 
unpunished. Marcio, one of the assassins, arrested 
at Naples for some other crime, divulged the whole 
history of the tragical end of Francesco. 

‘““The Cenci were put to the rack. The brothers, 
Bernardino and Giacomo, and Lucretia, were unable 
to endure the torture, and confessed the crime. But 
Beatrice, with heroie courage, resisted te the last. 
It was only at the moment they were preparing :to 
cut off her beautiful hair, that her firmness abandoned 
her, and that she requested that Lucretia and her el. 
der brother should be introduced-toher. This was 
done. When they saw the unfortunate girl, whom 
they so tenderly loved; overwhelmed with suffering, 
they said to her, ‘‘ Dearest Beatrice, we committed 
the crime, and we have confessed it; it is utterly 
useless, therefore, to brave any longer the torture.’ 
* You have then willed,’ replied Beatrice, with great 
vehemence, ‘that our ancient house should be dis- 
graced’ by an eternal opprobrium. Why have you 
not rather preferred to expire under the most refined 
torments of the rack, than under the hand of the ex- 
eéutioner!’ This idea threw her into a state of con. 
vulsion that it would ‘be difficult to describe.. After 
ashort silence, she cried, in a mourntul tone, ‘ But 
since you have willed it, let it be so;? and, address. 
ing herself ina firm tone of voice to the executioners, 
‘Wretches!’ she said to them, ‘unbind me}; let the 
act of accusation be read to-me.. I will say only 
what I ought to say, and concéal whatis fitting should 
be concealed.’ Her wish having been complied 
with, she signed her confession without adding to it 
a word. 

‘*The whole family was condemned to death— 
The sentence was announced to them only at five 
o’clock, on the mornity of the day fixedvfor their ex- 
ecution. [he accused were locked in profound sleep 
when the messengers of death arrived. What an 
awaking was theirs! Beatrice !” saysthe M.S, * fairly 
howled with rage. Lucretia displayed great cour. 
age, and requested to be led to the chapel, in otder 
to prepare herself for death. Beatrice also, on re. 
covering her serenity displayed the greatest firmness, 
and served as an example to her whvle tamily. . 

‘She made her will, and.otdered her body to be 
buried in the Church of San Pietro il Montorio. She. 
leit three hundred crowns to the cot of 
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Didevatine oro, cen arrived the nuns | 
aneighboring convent came for them. The two cri- 
delivered thémseives'up with firmness, and 
and i ‘assisted each other to arrange their 
dress. On their sides Glacomo and Bernardino 
dino left the prison of Tardinova, and having arrived 
with the procession before the ‘ Procuratore fiscale,’ 
he said to them, Signor Barnardino-Cenci, the most 
holy-tather Clement the Eighth: pardons you, He 
1s content that you shouid accompany your brother 
to the scaffold ; forget not to pray to God for the re- 
pose of his soul.’ 

“The women arrived on feet thickly veiled : their 
arms wero9 slightly bound, but their hands were free. 
In one they held a handkerchief, and in‘the other a 
crucifix. atrice appeared.as though she had been 
walking to her triumph ; her expréssive eye looked 
upon the surrounding objects with the calm sereni- 
ty of hersoul. Onpassing a churchshe prayed with 
a loud voice. 

* Arrived at the place of execution, the Cenci 
were assembled in a chapel. Giacomo and Ber- 
nardino were the first led out. Lucretia’sturn came 
next; she was stript to the shoulders, and her 
hands bound behind her back. At the humiliation 
of this public exhibition, and the'sight of the hatchet 
suspended over her head, she burst into, tears—‘ O 
God ! she cried, * pardon and mercy !’ 

“©The executioner, reeking in her blood, now 
approached Beatrice, in order to bind her. She 
was on her knees, and preying with a loud voice 
—‘ Oh, my God! you died for meon the cross, 
and, gutity as 1 am, a drop of thy sacred blood has 
flowed for me;—I trust in thy infinite mercy ! ‘‘ She 
then stretched out her arms to the executioner, and 
said to him, ** Thow hast my body for its punish- 
ment, mayst thou at the same time release my soul 
for its safety.’ At the feot of the scaffold she took 
off her shoes, ascended the steps with heroic firm- 
neas, and laying her head on the block, and arranging 
her clothes so that her modesty might. have. nothing 
to fear, she tranquilly awaited the fatal blow. 

“The Pope had retired to a country house some 
distance from Rome. - The discharge of three pieces 
of cannon announced the moment of execution. At 
this signal he was deeply affected, and wept over the 
fate of this unfortnnate family; and, stretching forth 
his arms to Heaven, he gave that plenary absolution 
to the Cenci which they had solicited. 

‘* A profound silence succeeded to the confused 
tumult of voices of a whole people, whose prayers 
were confounded with the agonizing groan of the 
criminals. 

“« The body of Beatrice was interred in the church 
of San Pietro Il Montorio, near the grand altar, 
which Raphael’s picture of the Transfiguration has 
rendered so celebrated.” 

The whole catalogue of human misery contains 
not a deeper tale of wo, than thé story of La Bella 
Beatrice Cenci. ith 

{From the Chinese Coarier, March 20th.} 

Punisument in Cuina.—Perhaps the most dread- 
ful punishments are inflicted upon criminals in the 
‘Celestial Empire,” and crimes are probably here 
committed more frequently, than inany other coun- 
try. 

kor murder of a parent or near relative, or for re- 
bellion, the prisoner is made to undergo a punish. 
ment called Ling.che, which is periormed by cutting 
him to pieces by degrees, commencing at the feet or 
hands. In case he has any relative who can bribe 
the executioner, the torture may be abridged, and 
bis sufferings cease by piercing to the heatr; at times 
this may be done for asmall sum. Another punish- 
ment for the same offenee is the following ;— 

The culprit is fastened with his back to a large 
cross, placed in the. ground, with his hands and feet 
so-tied that he cannot move an inch in any direction. 
An incision is then made across the forehead, and 
the skin pull. d down over the eyes. and face ; then 
the feet, hands, legs, arms, and head, are successive. 
ly cut off from the trunk, which is finally pierced to 
the heart. Beheading is a punishment for adultery, 

murder, &c. The prisoner is made to kneel (in some 
public place, but not exposed on a scaffold). towards 
the throne of the ‘- Son of Heaven,”. and as if return, 

“jag thanks. for the punishment. about to be. received, 
he bows, and while raising his head, it is struck off by 
one blow ofa sword ; the head is then put into a cage, 
sent to the place where the crime was committed, 
and bung atthe end of a pole or against a wall. The 
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punishment more common and unmercifully executed 
than that of whipping.. Smuggling saltpetre into the 
country, from which powder mey be manufactured, 
is punished by decapitation. - Strangling is also a 
véry common punishfhent The criminal is tied to. 
a strong: upright - stake, with his hands and feet 
fastened : a stout cord is then put round his neck, 
and passed through a hole pierced in the stake> A 
stick of about 1 1-2 inch in diameter is attached to 
the, cord, and the executioner standing behind him 
wrenches it around. The eyes soon start from their 
sockets, and the tongue is seen issuing from the 
mouth, whitk foarhs and bleeds’ excessively, finally 
the neck .is cut through by the cord and the head 
falls to the gronnd. No cap ér covering of any kind 
is placed over the face during the execution... 

The fullowing crimes which should come. a8 well 
under. the cognizance of the law as others, are very 
lenently ouhished. - , 
A grandfather or grandmother killing a grandchild 
a father or mother wilfully murdering their son or 
daughter, and a master or mistress putting to death 
a domestic slave, are only punished with 60 to 70 
blows, and should they wish to lay the murder falsely 
on some other person, the punishment is but 80 blows 
and three years transportation. 


Splendid Bedstead.—There has been lately exhi- 
bited in the Palace of the Tamedo, at St. Petersburgh, 
a state bed, constructed_at the royal manufactory by 
order ofthe Emperor, to be sent as a present to the 
Schah of Pérsia. It is formed.of solid crystal, re. 
splendent with silver ornaments. It is ascended by 
steps of blue glass, and has a fountain underneath, so 
contrived as to throw out on each side jets of odori- 
ferous waters. The effect when the chamber is 
lighted up is absolutely dazzling, as it has the ap- 
pearance of myriads of diamonds.—([Galignani’s 
Messenger. ] . 
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(From tue New YoRK. AMERICAN.} | ' 
THE AMERICAN EXILE. 
Thou'rt in a fairy clime, sweet one! 
*Mid the bright and. loveliest thou, 
Yet a shade is o’er thy besom cast, 
And o’er thy sunny brow. 
Dost thou pine for thine own far distant land, | 
With its forests vast and drear, 
For the wild bird's call o’er the clear blue lake, 
And the bounding of the deer? : 


Or weep’st thou for a Mother’s form, 
By thy lonely couch to kneel ; 

Or the holy kiss of a Father’s love 
On thy pale sweet brow to féel? 


Both, both, though the wintry wind may sweep 
O’er the forest in its pride ; 

Though the echo of each sweet note may cease 
The ruffied lake beside; 


Though the deer no more with its graceful step 
O’er the sun-clad bills may leap ; 
I pine, I pine, tor that far, far shore,— 


For my parents’ voice I weep. Evra. 





(For tHe New York American.) 
THE’ BATTERY AT THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
In Imitation of Lines in Beattie’s Minstrel. 
Te on leaving the vicinity of the Battery for the Springs 
Oh how canst thou renounce this various store 
Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields, 
The Ocean's dillow murmuring on the shore ; 
The Greensward vying with tair Tempe’s fields; 
The Bird’s sweet note who wakes his matin lay; 
The Choral Band which charms the ear at even ; 
The Moonbeam — on the placid bay ; 
The Setting Sun wh 
The Wer Skip whence Columbia’s banner streams 
Bearing bold hearts of whom their country’s proud ; 
The distant sail which like a feather seems 
Borne on the bosum of the rising cloud: 
The Sy/phid forms which brush the morning dew, 
And drink health’s balmy breezes at mild even : 
To yieid to these thy heart canst thou refuse? 
And canat thou these renounce and hope to be forgiven ? 








[For rut New-Yorx Amenican.] 
THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


‘Twas nothing that her simplest smile was-worth 
A seraph's br g that her ere, 
o rth 


brightest—nothing 

Or rolli pre ter calm 

To atthe teecbnass iifes h 

The blightthat desolates the h 
and shé knew that she must die. 

Then bow’d her gentle head beneath the blow 

Which laid, at once, earth’s hope and mercy low. 








ten employed in this service are very expert and 
Strong, and go to their work with as much composure 
=. i her to the aughter, Prisoners are often, 

: confined come time in goal, let loose and 


‘branded 


‘ ; 


on the forghead with a hot iron, sothatthey . 


And her pure cheek grew cold and darkly 


ete 
y-a party of soldiers, who alternately lash him with) 
a thong of plaited rattans oft the bare back, and beat 
a large gong to give the people notice, that they may, 
witness the punishment. some cases, the knees|| 
and ancles are compressed in iron machines made for 
the purpose ; this is extremely painful. There is no}} 


ch gilds with burnished gold the Heavens; 


These are beautiful lines; simple, touching, and most true:— 


Builder cf a suneriot etyle of Pussenger Cars fur Reilreade, 


__ No, 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker sireet, 


' 


. _ New-York. ee 
YH RAILROAD COMPANIES: would Jowell to : 
these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on partof — 
tne act and Ha: lem Railroad, now in operation, 

LD, a 













AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
iF} Also. AXLES furnished and fiued to wheels ones 
dry, Paterson, N.J. All orders acddresacd to the 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street. New: Zork, will-be 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSYVENOR, 
PATENT KAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
PLR ZS. me 
sate avery extensive arsortment of Wrought ee 
trom 3 to 16 inches, manufactured by the stibseriber’s 
now almost universal uee in the United States (es well, as 
sland, where the subscriber obtaised a Patent,) ate found su- 
Railroad Companies may be iy a 
countersink heads suitable to the holez in iron rails, 
progress in the United States are fastened with Spikesmave gt 
valuable, as tieir adhesion ie more than double any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 
punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agem. 
Troy, N. ¥. July, 1831. i 
by. I. 


RAILROAD CAH WHEELS AND. 
at theJefferson, Cotton and Wool Machine factory 
tendedto. Aiso, CAR SPRINGS. yh: 
jJC#? ithe Troy Iron and Nan Factory kee 
Machinery, which atte: five years successful 
YT perior to any ever offered ‘in market. ; : 
lied with Spikes sevee iy 
wo OS 
amovitandon short notice. Almost al! the Railroads now im : 
the above named taccosy—for which purpes¢é they are found in- 
3 All ordere directed to the Agent, Troy, N. ¥., willbe 
1} Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, 


. &J. 
Townsend, Albany, and the ae 1 iro Merchants jn Aibs~’ 
- an bo. AE i, ba dep 8 = oe ete New-York; * 
upes, Philadelphia ; T. Janvure,’ Baiimore Degrand 
Sinith, Boston, . i ', TOGEares 
P. $.—Ruilroad Companies would do well to forward tote 
oders asearly as poeesl. as the subscriber is desirous of ex- 
tending the manufacturing so as to keep pace with the daily 


tacreasing demand for his Spikes. fy 
. eRe. 


J23 lam 
ENGINEERING AND SURVEYIAG 
INSTRUMENTS. sa 
























The subscriber. manufactures all kinde of Inet 
hiv profeezion, warranted equal, if not supesion, in 
construction and workmanship to any Imported: 
tured in the United States ; several: ! wh.ch: ate € 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Tee 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or withe 
ofthe needle, with periect accuracy—alav, a Railro: 
et r, with two Telescay.e.-—and & Levelling Jnaruin 
Goniometer attached, particularly alapted to R 
Bes. ‘WM. J. ¥O 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, = 9 
The fol'‘owing-reconmmendations ave reepectiully 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested.» 
In reply.tothy inquiries reapecung the inaru 
factured by thee, now in use.or the Ba'timore 
road. I heerfully furnish thee with the toile ‘ 
the whols number of Levels now: in possession of the: 
ment of construction of thy make ia seven. The « 
ber of the ‘* Improved C 9 focighh, Thee : 
clusive of the number in the service of Ene ines. at 
~~ Fe spre oul fee Ae . 
ot vele and Compasses are in r % : 
in fact needed but little . eRrept trom eee demeto which 





ti 


all instruments of the kind are liable 





on this Roa‘. : 
This instrument, more recently } ed with 
itelescope, in place of tne vane sf leaves the 
-carcesy any thing to devire in the. formation or con net 
the Cumpass. {tis indeed the mo-t conplesely adapted @& 
al angles of any simple and chea+ inecrument «hat 14 
seen, and I cannot-but believe it wilh be te othe: 
now inu e for laying of rajls— and in fact, when 
it will be az highly appreciated for common sutveyin 
Respieuiully. thy trctdy > (Ac -eeeme 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendent of 



















Baltimore 


Philsveiphia, 

H ving for the jast two yeare made _constent | 
Towne -_ Fetes ageeny, npasy,”? | can sa 
lieve itto be much euperior W any : r 
now ju use, and as-such me 





zineers and Surveyors, 


For a year past [ have. ed in ug 
Young, of chil 3. in which he he 
bie arty Soar ne pon bri 

consider 
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m the 12th to the 19th day of August, 1833, 


e 
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ce 











American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements.) ” 


















































































» An thie city, on Sunday evening, 18th Aug.st, by the Rev. Dr. 
eo Owen Morris to Miss Exizascrx ANTHONY— 
’ 20th instant, at Zion’s Church, by. the Rev. 
LS : ; Mr. Wittiam Cattenper, Jr. to Miss ANN 
ARIA; of Mr. Samuel Sparks, all of thiscity. 
evening, by the Rev. tr; Berrian, Mr. Henny Av- 
@usTus gseBRovVeH, to Miss Manion MaxweLtt Woop- 
a of this city. 

 evenir the Rev. Dr. Dewitt,—Rev: Henry A. 
ville, North Carolina, to Miss Harriet, 

Isaac Weyer, Esq. of thia city. 
W_J., owthe 3d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Hoo- 
V. Convit, to Jutta Evmer, daughter of Mr. 

orristown. 

0 New Jersey, on the 8th instant, Mr. Elias 
city, to Miss Pamela Melick, of the former place. 


, on the Sth inst., by the Rev. A. Perkins} Mr. 
this city, to Miss Jane A. Raymonp, of that 


6ih inst., by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, the Hon. Micah 
‘Watertown, Jefferson Co., to Miss Ruth Benedict, 


#yracuse, on the ist inst. by the Rev. Palmer Dyer, Mr. 
E. "of the firm ef Agnew & Wood, to Miss Margaret 
Oa the 6th instant, in Palmyra, Wayne Co.,: by the Rev. Mr. 


Mr. 5. P to Miss Helen.E., daughter 
Doo Reliasne, allof Palmyra; 


24 Lvenbore, Va. on the 8th inst., bythe Rev. Mr.-Adee, Gen. 
wt Browse Ty Gerscan of Maryland, to Mise Ileerer ANN 
{ ‘ city. 


E 4 ; 
u evening, Mr. Wi. Hutt, to Miss Janz Deviine- 
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DEATHS. 


‘On the Ist inst., by the rupture of a blond vessel, Mrs. Sarah 
, inthe 66h Year of ber age, wile or Mr era Mitchell, 


morning, Georor Mat, infant son of John V. 
nday afternoon, of a Mogens Sines, Mrs. Saran, wi- 
w of the late Wm. Crolius, inthe 73d year of her age. 
Saturday evening, in the 35th year of his age, Joun Douan- 
evening, Mr. Gilbert Lewis, after a lingering illness, in 
morning, Catharine, daughter of Jacob Se- 
on Weidnesday evening, Mr. William: G. Cun- 
4lst year of his ae ‘son of Wm. Cunning- 
L. L., on the 12th inst., Ru.ur Van Brunt, aged 


instant, Col. Gilbert Ketchman, 
eae ty. K. was Lieut. Col. 
ent U. States Artillery Volunteers in the 


ay 


 Aug.13....| 6 a.m) 76 | 29.70 sw | moderate| ‘sw {fair ‘ 
+ 5 S 83 29.72 Share ; . ' wesw te 
h 2p. wa, 85 29.70 wsw “ar oe f _ ee . 
6 s 82 . “ 29.71 , fee o - “ae ae 
# <- 10 ‘ 75 g 29.78 oe ‘ clear ; . 
Ot...) 6am) 69 aes wsw—wnw : NW fair - : 
sei 2 76 | 29.90 WNW ie WNW send ein . 
; 2p.m| 83 | 29.88 | wsw-—wnw as w bys me " 
6 79 | 29.88 “WNW light clear 
10 72 | 29.90 ssw i . free 
“15....| 6am) 70 | 29.88 |. s—sse * faint wsw _ | fair 4 
7 in the SSE-——-ENE light Riad! gee . cloudy at Nw 
. Mm. ‘ oF es sw .. clo pitas ? 
Me 7 2-88 ESE—W ; a a cloudy and thunder—rain at 8 o'clock 
68 - w res .. >> Tran ATO 
“46,..:) 6a.m) 70 | 29.93 | ENE—ssw light a cloudy 
10 74 =| 29.96 S—sSE moderate ~ : ; 
a 2p.m.) 81 | 29.96 | ssE—sE- es * fair * —cloudy ~ 
a 6 76 | 29.97 NW ne wsw _|thunder shower —rain 
elite 10 65 | 30.00 N ee + cloudy *. .~ 
# 1%....| a.m} 66° | 30,00: ‘ light | 32S)... - fair 
; {10 76 | 30.00 Te = fair 
gy 2p.m| 83 | 30.00| n—nnw | moderate NW she 
6 | -%6. | 30.00 N eS ‘s 
> > 410 68 | 30.01 af light . clear. 
“ | See 62. m. 65 30.02 NW erate 4 °° 
10 72 | 30.04 as a NNW fair ~ 
2p.m| 75 | 30.00 NNW fregh NW stags. 
6 73 | 30.01 NNE aN . clear 
ie 10 63 | 30.06 NW moderate wv 
“19....) 6a.mj) 62 | 30.11 NNW “3 
° _ 410 70 | 30.15 sw “moderate NNW fair 
2p.m.j 78 |} 30.11 NW light ‘ vs 
6 7 | 30.10 NW—E faint " 
10 71 | 30.11 a light eI 5 
Average temperature of the week, 74%.11. 
= = = oe ne — 
a3 SPs MARRIAGES. FOR, SALE, 


1 ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LEDGE—A Quurté:ly Journal, by troiessor Rafinerque, ot 
Phitadeiphia; vegun in the epri: g of 1832, with wood cuts, &e. 
te ‘icate | 0 Historical ant Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul 
ture, &r. at one doWar per amim. | 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in 2 vols. 
with 140 plates, containing also tne economical properties ot 
40 genera of Americun plants. $3. 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with = figures. 25 cents. 
FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 collar. 
#,* Orders for these works, or any otkor of Profeseor Rufi- 
hesjue’s, received at this, ofhce, Abu sIM&F 


x GRACIE, PRIME & CO. ficr tor sale, at 26 
Broad stréet— : 
2 cases Gum Arabic } 
20 do. Danish Smalts, EFFF- | 
10 do. Saxon’ do. ‘> do. $ Reduced Duty 
100. bags Saltpetre 
* 2° do 4Gall Nate; 20. tons Old Lead 
100, do. Trieste Rags, FF 
6 boxes each 50 Ibs. Tartaric Aci‘! 
6: do. each 28 Ibs, do. _ do. 
1 case 50 bottles Syrop de Vinaigre 
10 cases White Hermitage; 200. Cotie Rove 
10° do. Dry St. Peray: 30 do, Bordeaux Grave 
40 do. Chateau Grille’; Fcases each 12 poules Olives in OW 
& bales Fine Velvet Bottle Corks 
100 do, Bourton Cloves 
30 do. Molieres Almonds 
148 buadles Liquorice -Root:. 
4 bales Guap Skins 
1 cask Red Copper, 1 do. Yellow do. 
» DRY: GOODS BY THE PACKAGE, 
10 eases light and dark ground Prints 
40 do. 3-3 and 6-2 colored and black Merinos 
1d do. 5-8 colored and black Circassiane 
2 do, Silk Bandannas, black and colored 
4 do, Kaliaw Lustrifgs 
3 
4 





do White Satteens 
do. Wirite Quiltings 
10 do. Borrie’s Patent: Thread, No. 22:and 25 
10 do Super high cold Madras Hakis, ent. io debenture 
100 pieces, Fine English Sheetings, for city trade | 
3 cases Cantoon Cords —~ - 
2 do. Super blue, black, and colored Cloths—selected ex 
pressly for Merchant Tailors 
25 bales low priced puint Blankets. 


PAPER— 
to each ream— 
21x83, 2420, QinBs;-QixB6, 2x27, YOrxSs, &e., kc. 


fuced prices, to close sales, the Mill having discowinued ma 
«ing that description of paper. 





4 during that service, either at the 






ALSO 
Chinese Colored Paper—for Labels, Perfumery, &c. 
5 cases each 1600 Sheets Colored Paper 
‘do do’ superfine 






\facturers of Railroad 


IMPERIAL AND ROYAL—From the celebrated Saugerties 
Milla, of the following sizes, aj] put up with 480 pertect sheets}! ihe skill displayed in their conétruction. The neatness of theit 


Bizes— Bix35- QIi4AX9s, VIXIF. QIxIG, 46x37, 9x41, 27x30}, || seit, and oft 


Also— Ail the old stock of Meditim will. be sold at very re-|/and who have had them tor a considerable 






-f pie gre EPI ETT OEE 


i ee ‘ Dock 

THOMAS: B. TILLMAN. ufacturer of Steam 
ripe Dolores Reilrond and Mill wank. Lathea, Presses, 
arid other Me ar Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil- 
ers, which are w ited, for safety and ccononiy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done wel;, wn on rea- 
sonable terme. A share of public patronsge is respectfully 
selicited, ~ ° ‘a ‘ ~ mis 


IL TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu. 
me, having removed their establish. 
iment to ‘Hudson; uader the. name of° Durfee & May, offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) ler in- 
clined planes of Réilroace at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States, As to 
the quality of Rope, the public are referred to J B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & HR. R. 26 Albany : or James Archibal!, P.ngneer 
Hudson: and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbou- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Hudson, Colu.nbia county, New-York, t 
** January 29, 1833. : 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


33> Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
watranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag - 
hifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assorcment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
ind sold by ' KE. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Waicr street, 
J31 6 cormer of Maidenlane. 





FSi if 











INSTRUMENTS 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
. MANUFACTORY. 
- TH EWIN &HEART TE, at the sign of the Quadranr, 
No. 53 South street, one oor north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, esp: - 
cially Eng:neeis, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every-description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnisiat the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instrunients Fepaired with care and promptitude. 
For proof of the high estimation on which their. Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the publ.c perucal, the following certificates trom geutlemen of 
distinguished scientific auainmenis. . 
To Ewin & Heaitte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Bahimore and Olio Rail- 
truai Company. This opinion would have been given ata much 
earlier period, but wae intentionally delayed, in order to aflord 
2 longér time for the trial of the Instruments, so that I could 
apaalt with the greater confidence of their merits, if. such they 
should be found to possess. , 
I. ia with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured irom our‘northern ci- 
ies are Considered good, 1 havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Os the whole number manulactured-or 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not che has required any repairs. within the 
lasttwelve months, except f.om the occasional impertection of 
a screw, or from acci-lents, to which a)! Instruments are liable 
They possess a firmness and stability, ‘and at ihe came time 
4 neatness and beauty of execution, which réflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 
I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvemente, who 
may require Instruments of superior worknranship. 
JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohie 
‘ Railroad. 
T have examined with care several Engineets’ instrmments 
of your: Mannfacture, particularly Spirit levels, and urvey- 
or’e Compasses ; and take pleasure in sone my — 
ofthe cxcellence of the workmanship.. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proporiioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy dnd permanency in adjustments. 
hese instruments seemed to me to possess all. ‘he modern 
improvement of construction, of which so mary. have. been 
made within these few years ; aud I have no- doubt but they 
will give every satistaction wh h ured in the fietd, 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. &, Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May let; 1833 
To Messrs Ewin'eud Heartte— As you have asked me to give 
my opinion of the merits of. those instruments of your manu- 
facture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully tate 
that asfar.as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
thelr qualities. have gone, [ haye great reason to think well of 


a has been the subject of frequent remark by my- 
@ accuracy o! theit: performance Ihave 
salisiactory assurance, from others, whose opinion I respect, 
in use, The 
efforts you have made since P pan establishment in this city, t0 
relieve us of the uecessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want io our line, deserve the unqualified jon ard 
our warm hie thay ee ga fn Trek youallthe gore which 
‘our enterprize so well met remain; your C 
‘ +7" ‘ St B H. LATROBE, 


Civil Engineer iv the service cf the Baltimore and Ohio Rall 
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